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a” RACIOUS ATTENTION 


that every woman appreciates— 
the gift of a dainty ribbon-tied box of 


Sparrow's 
Empress Chocolates 


The finest chocolates that ever gladdened the 
palate of a sweets lover. 

There’s the full richness of brown Caracas 

chocolate blended with the delicate sweetness 

of the creamy sugar paste. A score 

of quaint shapes and de- 

lightful flavors in every 

box—fruit juices, fresh 

nuts and candied 

flower petals. 


Sparrow’s Empress 
Chocolates are al- 
ways in the pink of 
condition when you 
open the lid—packed 
to keep out heat and 
damp. 


All the confection- 
ers and druggists who 
know keep Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates 


—60c. a pound. 


And try Silverettes 
—the latest novelty— 
crisp sugar bars with 
creamy peanut hearts 
—wax-paper wrapped. 


Boston 
Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


| Smooth | 


Cc 


Work 
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All cutting tools leave in their work the marks of their worth. 
Bore a hole with an auger bit, for instance. If it chips the 
wood just as it comes through the board, or if the sides of the 
boring are rough, the auger bit is poorly ground and probably 
incorrectly shaped. Smooth cuts can only be made with good tools. 


EEN KUTTER 


TOOLS and CUTLERY 


show their superiority in the appearance and accuracy of their work. Cuts are 

smooth, clean and true—no chipping at the edges—no scraping or gouging—no 

splitting—no unevenness. 

dean i eS — or cutlery, order by the name Keen Kutter and all chance or 
is rem 

The Gadenpek is your guide in buying and your guarantee of perfection or 
money refunded. 

The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimiets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing- knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass- a Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers. Also a full line of 
Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery have been sold for nearly 
4 years under this motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons. 
Trademark Registered, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (wic.), ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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For the Bath. 
A little Sulpho-Napthol 
in the bath refreshes 
and invigorates. 


For the Sick Room. 


The antiseptic and dis- 
infecting qualities of 
Sulpho-Napthol make 
it invaluable in the 
sick room. Its general 


For House Cleaning. 


When washing floors 
or woodwork one 
tablespoonful in a pail 
of water will work 
wonders. Not only re- 
moves dirt, but kills all 


. Aon 
TRADE MARK Reg. U.S. Pat.Office 


‘The Great Cleaner and Disinfectant 


disease germs. 

A cloth dampened 
in a weak solution of 
Sulpho-Napthol rubbed 
over carpets freshens 
their color and makes 
them moth-proof. 


Use Sulpho-Napthol 
eep 


sweet and clean. 
Booklet Sent Free. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL 


MERRIMAC AND SUDBURY STS 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 























use in hospitals and 
by our best physicians 
is its strongest recom- 
mendation. 

In sealed bottles and yel- 
low packages. 
10 cents, 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1.00. 


THE ORIGINAL, but with 
many imitators. 
HAVE YOU TRIED SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP? 
For sale by Grocers 
and Druggists. 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 


BOSTON 
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Will have just the right send-off if you use Stickney 
& Poor’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning in the “stuffing.” 
Stickney & Poor’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning — 
made from pure spices and sweet, selected herbs— 
has a pungency, flavor and aroma that make it 
worth your while to insist that your grocer send 


you en eet & Poor's. 
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LTHOUGH grand- 

mothers may be at a 
=——= discount in some homes, 
they certainly were not at Alice 
Mason’s, and they did not reside 
upon a shelf, either. The sun- 
niest room in that beautiful new 
house, the coziest corner by the 
fire and the most inviting chair belonged by 
right of love and reverence to Grandmother 
Parker, and when that dear old white-haired 
lady spoke her gentle mind, she was sure of 
affectionate attention. So when young Mrs. 
Mason came in, flushed and excited, from a gay 
afternoon at a friend’s reception, she paused 
with a smile at hearing Grandmother Parker’s 
call from the library. 

**Come here a minute, my dear, before you 
go up to change your dress. I have such lovely 
news for you! Soon after you went out the 
minister came in, all worried and anxious. He 
said things about the decline of hospitality in 
the city, and asked if we would not take dele- 
gates. You know the conference convenes to- 
morrow night, and although the list has been 
published in the paper, some of the people are 
making excuses, and he is sadly put to it to 
find homes for the preachers. He seemed timid 
about asking, because we were newcomers, but 
I told him that I was sure it was nothing but 
inadvertence that had kept you from asking for 
delegates, and that he might send you two, 
provided they were two of a kind, as you have 
only the one guest-chamber. Won’t it be nice 
to have delegates, deary ?’’ 

“IT don’t know, grandma,’’ faltered Alice, a 
littleaghast. ‘‘I’ve never had the experience.’’ 

“To be sure—to be sure. I am always for- 
getting that you didn’t know anything about 
real home-life, spending all your days wander- 
ing about over the world with parents that by 
rights should have been Gipsies. But when 
your mother was a little girl, and we lived in 
Brooksville, we used to have such exciting 
times when conventions and conferences would 
come our way. There is something so fas- 
cinating about entertaining any one whom the 
authorities may send you—quite like opening a 
prize box. Your dear grandpa and I have 
entertained as many as a dozen for more than a 
week at a time. We of the family would 
sleep upon pallets made of quilts on the floor, 
giving up our rooms to the visitors. And such 
preparations in the kitchen! Why, we would 
bake cakes and pies by the score, grandpa 
would kill beeves and porkers, and the turkeys 
would be gobbling in my coops for weeks ahead 
of the time! Oh, I am so glad we are to have 
a little peep at old times again !’’ 

Mrs. Parker sighed so happily that Alice 
Mason bent down and kissed her, compelling 
smoothness into a brow that was troubled. 
Then she slipped away to her husband’s study 
to pour out her misgivings. 

*“‘O Ted,”’ she cried, ‘‘I never would have 
taken them in all the world4 I don’t see how 
I am ever to manage! Just an afternoon tea 
makes Jane so cross that I am afraid to give 
her an order for a week afterward, and if my 
dearest friend drops in to dinner I feel like 
making the most abject apologies—and to think 
of two strangers for a whole week! Grand- 
mother forgot the grocery bill, too, Ted, and it 
makes me sick and faint to think of it, for we 
must not let her feel that we don’t do her 
justice. 

“With our pretty new house and our car- 
riage,’’ she added, ‘‘they are sure to send us 
the bishop or some other important person, and 
I simply must rise to the occasion—but oh, I 
do hope grandma won’t revert to old times this 
way again !’’ 

‘*The bishop or some other important person !’’ 
repeated Ted Mason, vacantly. ‘‘Well, I love 
your grandmother, my dear, and I know that 
next to somebody else, she is the sweetest of 
women, but if they are going to quarter digni- 
taries upon us, I am called out of town—I can’t 
rise to occasions like that !’’ 

““O hush, Ted! You are going to do exactly 
as I shall— make the very best of it, and 
grandma is not to be made uncomfortable. I 
am going to couk up everything nice I can 
think of. I’ll put an extra shine on the silver 
and cut glass, and this house will be spick and 
span by to-morrow night—you’!1 see !’’ 

Soon the house was full of pleasant excite- 
ment. Mrs. Parker found things for her feeble 
hands to do, Alice flitted about busily. Jane 
was mollified by gifts and flattery, and soon the 
night came, and the family waited in the library 
for the bishop. There were American Beauty 
roses bending on their tall stems on the library 
table, there were violets scenting the entrance- 
hall, and Alice felt a pleasurable glow of self- 
Satisfaction. 

“I believe, after all, that I am rather glad 
grandma took the delegates. Iam not very much 














of a church woman, but 
I realize that these men 
are doing a great deal 
of good—and the bishops and the 
other leaders are always delightful 
men. 1 shall try to fulfil grandma’s ideas. I 
shall drive them in the carriage to the church, 
and I’ll have James wait there to bring them | 
home after the sessions —’’ 

The looked-for ring at the door cut short her 





DRAWN BY A. 0. SCOTT 


powers will not be! 
needed.’’ 

‘*That is true,’’ 
agreed his wife, with flaming 
cheeks. ‘*They will entertain each 
other, and I’1l not need to go round with them. | 
O Ted, isn’t sheawful! She looks like a pillow 
with a string tied about it—and he— Why did 
they. send us such people?’’ 

The old minister, Mr. Harvey, had a certain 




















“COME, YE THAT 


LOVE THE LORD, 


AND LET YOUR JOYS BE KNOWN.” 


hospitable plans, and in another moment she 
was looking upon her delegates—but not upon a 
bishop. 

They very evidently were from the country. 
A tall, lank, white-bearded patriarch entered, 
and upon his arm was a chubby-faced young 
woman, hardly as old as Alice herself. The 
old man’s clothes revealed the signs of long 
service and many careful brushings and spon- 
gings. The wife was evidently a bride, for her 
ill-made, ill-fitting frock was of pearly gray 
with pink trimmings, and her hat was white, 
with a wealth of white flowers wandering over 
and under it. There was not a perceptible 
pause between Alice’s frightened taking in of 
the situation and her greeting of her guests. 
Mrs. Parker rose from her chair to hold out 
her little wrinkled hands with her old-fashioned 
courtesy, and Ted Mason did his share of wel- 
coming. 

‘*You must be tired,’’ said Alice, hospitably, 
after a moment, and then she led the way to 
the guest-chamber, and left them alone. 





Her husband intercepted her on her return, 
and grinned as he shook her affectionately. 
**Don’t you worry, Alice,’’ he whispered. ‘‘I 
am so relieved! A bride and a groom will talk 


dignity which kept him from seeming embar- | 
rassed in the new splendors of Alice’s dining- 
room, but the poor little bride was evidently 
ill at ease. Mrs. Parker devoted herself to 
them, and Alice was not far behind, so before 
the first meal was concluded the conversation 
was general, if not very absorbing in its interest. 

There followed an hour or two in the library, 
and then Mrs. Parker said to the minister: 

“T am not strong enough for late hours, Mr. 
Harvey. Will you not have prayers now ?’’ 

This was another unexpected turn, for Alice | 
had not entertained a minister before, and there | 
ensued a flurried hunting for a Bible. Finally 
she brought, from Mrs. Parker’s own room, the | 
big family Bible. Alice deposited it, with an | 
effort, upon the table at the minister’s side, 
and mentally resolved that the next day she 
would buy one of more convenient size. 

‘*The servant, sister?’’ asked Mr. Harvey. 
“Do you not have her come in for worship?”’ | 
Then came a brief but energetic argument in 
the kitchen with Jane, who finally came in, | 
with a sulky frown, to sit down by the library | 
door. Things were taking a strange turn 
in the butterfly’s nest, but Mrs. Parker lay 
back in her chair, and as Alice gazed at the 





to each other, and my brilliant conversational | sweet, placid old face, it seemed to her that 
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she could see the golden light of 
past days dawning over it. The 
country bride sat still, regarding 
her husband’s countenance rev- 
erently, and as Alice’s eyes 
wandered, she met her hus- 
band’s glance. His eyes held 
no laugh in them, although he 
smiled at her understandingly, and strangest of 
all, when the reading was finished, Jane’s 
lowering face had cleared, and she slipped 
quietly out of the room without even a shake of 
her expressive shoulders. 

‘*My granddaughter has made some pleasant 
plans for you, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Parker the 
next morning to the bride. ‘‘We are so glad 
that our delegates are as they are. We had 
expected two gentlemen, but I always prefer a 
lady. One gets so much better acquainted, you 
know.”’ 

Alice bit her lip. She had ordered the car- 
riage, and had intended putting it at the disposal 
of her guests, but she certainly had no idea of 
going out with them. There was nothing for 
it but to acquiesce, however, when Mrs. Parker 
told Mrs. Harvey that her hostess would take 
her to the church and remain there through the 
opening service with her. Alice considered 
that she would have to reason a little with her 
grandmother privately. 

Alice pointed out the pastor’s house as they 
drove by, and Mr. Harvey looked at it with 
interest. 

‘Well! Welll’’? he said. ‘‘The church is 
learning to take care of her servants these days. 
Such a fine house—and they tell me you pay 
your pastor two thousand dollars a year! I 
guess I was born fifty years too soon, Nannie,’’ 
he said, jocularly, to the little bride. ‘‘The 
younger preachers don’t have the struggles we 
older men had. Why; I have been preaching 
now for forty years, and my highest salary was 
five hundred dollars a year—that was when the 
boys and girls were young, and you know you 
have eight stepchildren, Nannie. Still, it is all 
right, and I am not the one to grumble. The 
rewards always did go to the deserving men, 
and I know I am not much of a preacher, so I 
am just grateful to be remembered by my old 
conference in the way I am.’’ 

It sounded strange to Alice Mason—five hun- 
dred dollars a year, for a whole family to live 
on! How could they do it? Her own little 
perplexities over ways and means seemed silly 
in comparison. 

She led the visitors to the very forefront in 
the church. Mr. Harvey had said that he did 
not want to miss a word of the proceedings. 

The conference was about to open. Alice 
had never seen the bishop, but she did not need 
to have him pointed out. A tall, fine-looking 
man, with keen eyes looking out from under a 
wide brow—she had already recognized him, 
even before he took his chair. Oh, if he could 
have been her delegate! 

Alice had never cared much for the old- 
fashioned church hymns; they had a sort of 
dolefulness to her, but the familiar lines had a 
different sound as he repeated them before the 
organ pealed out: 

“Come, ye that love the Lord, 
And let your joys be known; 
Join in a song with sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne.” 
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The country bride sang clearly, and the 
quavering voice of the old preacher rose tri- 
umphantly. Alice joined in. 

For the first time the sense of strangeness 
between her and Mrs. Harvey seemed to disap- 
pear, and as Alice sat through the morning 
session, she watched the little woman by her 
side, looked at the shabby dress, and came to a 
conclusion. 

She had at home a beautiful new black gown, 
just from the tailor. The cloth of it was 
smooth and shining, and the fashion of the 
coat was such that it would conceal the awk- 
ward lines of Mrs. Harvey’s figure. There 
was a black hat to match it. 

Clad in that, the young wife would look 
really dignified, and Alice determined that she 
should have it. But to manage it without hurt- 
ing her feelings ! 

She set her mind to puzzle it out, and almost 
forgot what was going on about her before she 
finally concluded that in order to be able to 
make the gift she must get on very friendly, 
almost affectionate, terms with Mrs. Harvey. 

Mrs. Harvey accepted the gift with perfect 
simplicity. She looked like a different creature 
in the new garments. Before noon of the next 
day Mr. Harvey assured Alice that in all his 
forty years he had never been treated so hand- 
somely. Mrs. Harvey soon forgot her perplexity 
over the astounding number of spoons and forks 
that surrounded her plate at table, and was 
able to enter into a very quiet and demure en- 
joyment of the drollery of Mr. Mason and his 
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young wife. 
them to conference, and remained through the 
sessions, 

One day she noticed how the old man’s face 
always lighted up when the bishop began to 
speak. But nothing prepared her for what 
happened on a day when Mr. Harvey had been 
asked to conduct a devotional service. He did 
not do it very well. He showed that he was a 


little flustered, and his old hands quivered as he | 


held the Bible. Alice felt sorry for him, and 


for his wife, who looked at her husband so | 


appealingly ; but after Mr. Harvey had taken 
his seat the bishop rose. 

‘*Brethren,’’ he said, ‘‘it has been a long 
time since I have seen this old friend, before 
this conference. Forty years—forty long years 
ago, he was just beginning his ministry, and 
was serving a piney-woods circuit away off in 
an out-of-the-way place. 1 was a young lawyer 
sent down to Florida upon a certain land case, 
and by accident, one hot summer day, 


preaching to a congregation that had gathered 
there in ox-carts, on horseback and afoot. I 


stopped, more to rest in the shade than because | 


1 stopped | 


at a brush arbor out in the woods, where he was | 





Day after day Alice went with | I felt any interest, but he had a message, and | grown up; 


he delivered it from a full heart. It was for | 
|me—for me! I don’t know how many others it 
came home to, but I went on my way thought- 
ful and more serious than I had ever been in 
my life before, only to come back and seek him 
out at night—like Nicodemus of old. And like 
Nicodemus of old—I was told the way—the 
only way —” 

The bishop paused a moment, and some one 
out in the congregation began to sing, ‘‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,’”’ as that 
congregation had a way of doing upon all sorts 
of occasions. The bishop bent down and clasped 


was radiant. Alice, with downcast eyes, saw 
the little bride’s hands trembling on her lap, 
and she put her own soft fingers in between, 
and they sat there listening happily together 
through the rest of the service. 

‘*Ted, darling,’ Alice said that afternoon, 
‘twe are entertaining something bigger than 
the bishop—we are taking care of the man 
who put him in the way of being what he is. 
Oh, wouldn’t it have been awful if we had 
not been nice to them ?’’ 





THE CONTOUR M MAP 














BOY and a girl, each about seventeen | 
years old, stood outside the main en- 
trance of the Fairport High School. A| 
tall, rather severe-looking young man emerged, | 
blinked at them a moment through his glasses, 
then nodded courteously as he passed. 

**Good evening, Mr. Wilson!’’ said the girl; 
but the boy, 
acknowledge the teacher’s salutation. 

‘*Beast!’’ he muttered, when the other had 
passed on. 

‘‘Why, Will, what’s the matter ?’’ 

‘*He’s thrown me off the baseball-team, 
Kitty ; that’s all.’’ The voice was bitter. 

‘*He hasn’t!’’ 

“He has, though.’’ 

**What for ?’’ 

‘**T’m below grade, he says. It’s simple 
meanness. I hate geology, and he knows it— 
that’s all. I’ve been late three or four times, 
and every time he has called on me before I got 
there, and marked me zero when I didn’t an- 
swer. Then, of course, I’ve missed two field 
trips—his own fault for setting them on days 
when the team had a big game.”’ 

**And you can’t pitch a week from Saturday 
against Wareham ?’’ 

Treloar shook his head. ‘‘If he’d give me a 
special examination, I could pass it. But he 
won’t. Says I’ve had as much chance as any- 
body, and my being an athlete, as he calls it, 
is no reason for giving me special favors. He’s 
simply dirt-mean, Kitty, that’s all.’’ 

Kitty, troubled, protested. ‘‘You know how 
hard he has worked to make geology interest- 
ing the last two years, Will, and how much 
time he’s given to field trips, and how the 
classes have enjoyed them. Last year we had 
a splendid time. I liked geology better than 
anything else. But I don’t understand now —’’ 

**T tell you,’’ repeated Will, with pessimistic 
sincerity, ‘‘he hates me because I don’t like it; 
because I don’t care a cent about his confounded 
old rocks.’’ 

**But if you can’t pitch,’’ began Kitty. 

‘*Latham must do it.’’ 

‘*Then we shall lose.’’ 
tragic. 

**Shouldn’t wonder.’’ Something of the | 
girl’s sympathy, however, reached the boy’s | 
angry heart. ‘*Never mind, Kitty ; 
up, I guess, and so will the team. Only’’— | 
Treloar’s eyes grew dark again—‘‘I mean to | 
get even with old Wilson somehow !’’ 

There was plenty of discussion and plenty of 


Kitty’s voice was 


disapproval in the high school over Mr. Wilson’s | 


action. Treloar was not only by far the best | 
pitcher in the baseball squad; he was also one 
of the most popular boys in school. He had | 


never before failed in his work, and the belief | 


was general that he should be given another 
chance. But Mr. Wilson, not long out of col- 
lege, and not yet the opportunist which most 
teachers sooner or later are driven to become, 
steadfastly refused to give Treloar a special 
examination. He taught physics also, but 
geology was his hobby, and Treloar’s obvious 
and outspoken dislike of the work he toiled so 
hard and so enthusiastically to popularize had 
not endeared the boy to Wilson. So much was 
true. On the other hand, in conditioning Tre- 
loar, Wilson had been absolutely just; in fact, 
he was incapable of injustice. He had still to 
learn, however, the wisdom of mercy. 

On the Friday following Treloar’s talk with 
Kitty Burton, Mr. Wilson exhibited to the 
class in geology what he called ‘‘a contour 
map.’’ It was a clay modeling, in relief, of an 
interesting section of the neighborhood of Fair- 
port to the south. It showed ravines, mounds, 
slopes, watercourses and watersheds, and by 
cross-sectioning indicated the underlying strata. 

‘*This,’’ he explained, ‘‘was made by one of 
my students last year. It is very good; good 
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his young face hardening, did not | 


1’ll bear | 





enough : be preserved as a 
| model. I shall expect each 
member of the class, as a part 
| of the final examination, to 
| prepare a similar map.’’ 
| There was a groan from the 
| class. Wilson, with a slight 
smile, continued: ‘‘It is not 
expected that your perform- 
ances will equal this one; but 
I shall keep it before you, 
that you may have the oppor- 
tunity of studying it.’’ 

That afternoon, about half 
past four, Will Treloar 
returned to the ‘‘science 
wing,’’ as it was called, of 
the high-school building. He 
wished to see Mr. Wilson. 
The Wareham game, hardly 
a week off, was lost unless 
he could play ; and he meant 
to make a last appeal for a 
special examination, although 
he had no hope of its being 
granted. He entered the 
physics room, but it was 
empty ; passed on to the room 
reserved for geology, and 
found that empty also. 

“Mr. Wilson!’’ he called. 
*‘O Mr. Wilson!’ His voice 
echoed back to him from the specimen-lined 
walls, but there was no other answer. Some- 
how, he felt additionally aggrieved by Wilson’s 
absence. He opened the door into the hall 
beyond and looked out. Nobody there. From 
the west window of the geology room he 
could see the great vacant lot, a block away, 
where the team was practising, and hear the 
shouts of the players, His anger against Wilson 
mounted as he watched and listened. A special 
examination was so small a thing to refuse! 
He knew he could pass it if he had a chance. 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon a table in the 
corner, upon which lay the contour map which 
Mr. Wilson had exhibited that day. The table 
| was: of a kind not unusual—a square central 
| Portion, and two square wings, or leaves, of 
| equal size, which could be folded down out of 
the way. Partly on one of these leaves lay the 
| clay map. If, by accident or design, the catch 
of that leaf should jar loose, the map would 
| slip and smash to pieces on the floor, ‘‘and 
serve old Wilson right if it did,’’ thought 
Treloar. He looked at the map sullenly. 

In a moment of childish unreasoning annoy- 
| ance he kicked the table spitefully. To his 
| astonishment, the catch jarred loose, and down 
fell the map, an utter wreck, upon the floor. 

Treloar’s first impulse was to run; his second 
to sweep up the pieces. He had had no inten- 
tion of breaking the map; but now that it 
was broken, he began to take a revengeful 
pleasure in the feeling that Wilson had got 
what he deserved. The breaking of the map 
would be thought an accident. If any investi- 
gation followed, he could not possibly be con- 
nected with the affair. So, leaving the map in 
ruin, he slipped cautiously out of the farther 
door into the vacant hall, and thence down- 
stairs without having seen a soul. 

Had he looked back, however, just as he was 
closing the door behind him, he would have 
known that he had not escaped undiscovered. 
As he withdrew from the room into the hall, 
another person entered it from beyond, coming 
through the physics room—one who had heard 
| the crash of the falling map, and who in the 
| single glimpse that was possible recognized Will 
| Treloar as he escaped. But Treloar did not 
| look back, and therefore did not know. 

Had he known, he could hardly have felt 
more uncomfortable. He was seventeen—nearly 








hands with Mr. Harvey, whose uplifted face | 


and after his flash of anger was | 
over, he knew that he had taken the revenge of | 


a bad child. He had done a mean, petty thing, | 
|and run away to escape the consequences. [If | 
more to depress him were needed, he had it in | your story again, will you? 
the realization that now his last chance was | 


surely gone—he certainly could not again appeal 
to Mr. Wilson for a special examination now! 

He sat about the house that evening and tried 
to study. 
see Kitty Burton. 
| that Kitty was not at home; she had gone off 
somewhere to do some special work in connec- 
tion with her studies. 

On Monday morning, at the recess, one of 
the monitors touched him on the shoulder. 

‘*Treluar, Mr. Wilson wants to see you in his 
office.’’ Treloar jumped. What did this mean? 
Of course the janitor must on Saturday have 
discovered the wreck of the map and informed 
Wilson. ‘Treloar squared his shoulders; at all 
events, he would not lie out of it. 

Wilson sat at his desk behind his gleaming 
spectacles. 

“Sit down,’’ he said. ‘‘I have decided to 
give you that special examination you wanted 
in geology.’’ 

Will could not believe his ears. ‘*What, sir?’’ 

“T have decided to give you that special 
examination.’’ Mr. Wilson took off his spec- 
tacles, and his face appeared younger and more 
friendly. ‘‘I may have been a bit hard on you; 
I don’t know. 1 have been talking it over with 
the principal. He says you have a good record, 
and he would rather like to give you another 
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HE WENT UP GINGERLY TO THE TABLE AND TOUCHED 


| chance, And I may tell you also that one of 
the best students I have ever had, who. knows 
you, thinks I am mistaken in my estimate of 
your ability, and took the trouble to tell me so. 
Under the circumstances, I have reversed my 
decision. When do you want to try it?’’ 

Treloar swallowed hard. 

‘‘Mr. Wilson,”’ he said, ‘‘I guess you don’t 
know that it was I who smashed your map.’’ 

It was the instructor’s turn to be startled. 

**You what?’’ 

**Smashed your map—the contour map you 
showed us Friday. I came in here that afternoon 
to see you. You were gone, but the map was 
on the table. I was feelirig mad, and I kicked 
the table, and it fell off and smashed. I didn’t 
exactly mean to do it, but I cut away then and 
didn’t say anything to anybody. I suppose 
you thought it was an accident.’’ 

**What on earth,’’ said Mr. Wilson, in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘are you talking about?’’ He put on 
his glasses again and stared at Treloar. 

The boy, embarrassed and annoyed at being 
kept on the rack, repeated, ‘‘*The map, sir—I 
smashed it.’’ 

Mr. Wilson rose. ‘‘But, my dear fellow,’’ 
he said, ‘‘are you dreaming? I saw the map 
on the table myself two hours ago, when I 
came in. Come here.”’ He led the way across 
| the hall into the geology room; and there, in 
the center of the table, whole, sound and com- 
plete, lay the contour map. 

For the second time in five minutes Treloar 
disbelieved his senses. He went up gingerly to 
the table and touched the map; then he looked 
at Mr. Wilson, who was looking quizzically at 
him. The boy’s jaw set hard. 

“*E don’t pretend to understand it, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘All I know is, I smashed it, and didn’t 
mean to tell; and I can’t take that examina- 
tion.’ 

The instructor, his quizzical smile vanish- 
ing, came up to the table and examined the 
map carefully. Then he nodded, with a little 
frown. 

**T see,”? he said. ‘‘This is a copy. 
fresher in every way. 


See, it’s 
It has just been made. 


But it’s clever work; almost, if not quite, as 
good as the original, for which it has been sub- 
stituted. And it has been done rapidly, too, 
if it has been modeled since Friday after- | 
The instructor relapsed 





|noon. Well, well!’ 


The next morning he went over to | 
Mrs. Burton informed him | 











|intoa brown study. After a moment he pulled 
himself up to action. 

“Don’t say anything about this, Treloar. I 
want to make some inquiries, Just go over 

The boy repeated it. 

**And you say nobody saw you?’’ 

**At least I didn’t see any one, sir.’’ 

‘*‘Well. You may go. As to what’s to be 
done—we’ll settle that later. But remember— 
say nothing.’’ 

Treloar went out, dumfounded. Who had 
done this, and why? In front of the main 
building he met Kitty Burton. 

‘*Have you been seeing Mr. Wilson?’’ she 
asked. 

**Ves.’’ 

**O Will—is he going to give you the examina- 
tion ?”’ 

Treloar shook his head. 
Kitty.”’ 

The glow in her face faded. 
the matter ?”” 

‘*T can’t tell you, Kitty. But—lI’ve been an 
awful fool. Wilson would have given me 
another chance, and I had to go and spoil it. 
I’ve acted like a mean little kid.’’ 

**Will—you don’t mean—the map?’’ 

‘*What!’’ he cried. ‘‘Kitty—I promised not 
to say a word. What do you know about it?’’ 

**I went up to see Mr. Wilson Friday after- 
noon,”’ she said. ‘‘I thought—I thought I saw 
you going out. And my map was on the floor, 
broken. I—TI didn’t know.’’ 

‘Your map?’”’ Will Treloar’s exclamation 
was eloquent with amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know it 
was one I did last year? Of 
course you didn’t, though.’’ 

He could only stare. 
**Then it was you who made 
the new one?’’ 

She nodded. 

**You worked on it all a 
Saturday ?’’ he cried, with 
a flash of insight. ‘‘That’s 
where you were when I 
came over to see you—work- 
ing on that map! Spent the 
whole day on it—half the 
night, too, probably. O 
Kitty !”’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ she an- 
swered, nervously, ‘‘I’d done 
it before—and I had all the 
data—and I knew you hadn’t 
meant to—and you’d be sorry 
—and we had to have you 
pitch for us!’’ she ended her 
complicated speech with a 
little laugh. 

**It was you who went to 
Wilson and begged him to 
give me the special,’”’ he 
added. ‘‘Il know it was— 
he said ‘one of his best stu- 
dents last year.’ ’’ 

One of the monitors came up and interrupted. 
‘*Kitty,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere. Mr. Wilson wants to see you.’’ 

“T promised him I wouldn’t say a word,” 
said Treloar, remorsefully. 

“*You haven’t,’’ Kitty answered. 
it all myself.’’ 

She found the instructor, without his glasses, 
awaiting her beside the contour map. 

**Miss Burton,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘can you 
tell me anything about this ?’’ 

**Yes, sir,’”? she answered. She drew a long 
breath. ‘‘Friday I came in here—in the after- 
noon—and saw it was broken. I still had my 
notes and things from last year, and I had been 
so proud that you kept it, that—I hated to see 
it smashed. SoIdid another one. That’s all.’’ 

**T see. When did you do it?’’ 

‘‘Saturday—and Saturday evening.’’ 

He examined the map again; then he turned 
suddenly upon her. 

‘*You found no one here Friday when you 
came to see me?’’ 

‘*No, sir; there was no one in the room.’’ 

‘And you had no idea how, the accident 
might have occurred?’’ He looked at her 
sharply, and she flushed. 

‘*The leaf of the table had fallen down; the 
map had been lying on it.’’ 

“Yes, yes. Treloar tells me,’’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘that he was also here on Friday after- 
noon. Never mind, Miss Burton. I shall ask 
no more questions. And I want to tell you that 
although some fault might be found with your 
judgment, I think that almost any one would 
be proud to have you for a friend.”’ 

She flushed again, but not unhappily, 
something in his tone. 

**Have you decided about Treloar’s examina- 
tion?’’ she said, boldly. He tapped the desk 
with his pencil. 

‘*That is a matter wholly for Treloar to 
decide. I have offered to give him the examina- 
tion. But—I may say—I don’t believe he will 
accept the offer.’’ 

Nor did he; nor did he, therefore, pitch 
against Wareham. That was a disappointment 
to Kitty Burton; but she may have drawn some 
consolation from the facts that Will Treloar and 
Mr. Wilson became very good friends, and that 
Treloar never was conditioned again in his 


‘*That’s all off, 


“Will, what’s 
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“TI said 


at 


| studies in Fairport. 























ERSONS not yet 
p old are able to 

recall distinctly 
the time when there 
were no telephones or 
phonographs; no elec- 
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trie lights or motors or electric’ cars ; ; no electric | | have been added to the 


heating or welding; no dynamos. Within the | resources of mankind. 
memories of comparatively young men the metal 


aluminum, now a cheap electric product, was 
a costly kind of chemical curiosity. Water- 
powers, now utilized to generate electricity for 
many uses, then ran to waste. 

Early in the lives of many who are now our 
‘old people’ the electric telegraph was itself 
a novelty, one of the new mysteries of science. 
Years elapsed after that before the ocean bottom 
became the resting-place for cables as an addi- 
tion to the world’s means of communication. 
On the other hand, the youth of to-day may 


easily remember the first inception of wireless | 


telegraphy, Roentgen rays, and other important 
discoveries. 

Practically all the grander applications of 
electricity, beginning with the telephone, had 
no part in human affairs even so recently as 
thirty years ago. 

During that period there has grown up the 
present highly developed telephone system, in- 
volving most elaborate instrumental equipment 
and complex exchanges, and lines of long and 
short distance of hundreds of thousands of miles 
of wire. It has become an indispensable agent 
in our civilization. 


The Variety of Electricity. 


URING that period, too, there 

have arisen to practical im- 
portance at least ten different forms 
of electric lighting, comprising at 
least four separate kinds of electric 
ares, and three or four types of in- 
candescent lamps possessing radical 
differences. These are, or soon will 
be, extensively employed, while we 
may add to these the less common 
mercury are with its greenish light, and the 
luminous vacuum tube. We can then realize 
the variety of ways in which a simple agent, 
electricity, may be employed to satisfy only a 
single one of our needs. Within a far shorter 
period than thirty years horses have disappeared 
from street-railway cars, and electric motors 
have taken their place. 

Yes, but more than that, for the electric car 
performs a service that could never have been 
realized by the use of animal power. At the 
same time the unbearably cruel conditions at- 
tending horse traction during winter storms and 
the excessive heat of the summer have passed 
away forever. 

As in lighting, there are many forms of elec- 
tric motors quite distinct in type, and these 
have been applied in driving all kinds of machin- 
ery, while the daily increase in motor applica- 
tions is wonderful. 

The giant steam locomotive has found in the 
electric locomotive a rival which surpasses it in 
power as well as in many desirable qualities. 
Trains have been moved at the rate of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles an hour by electric 
motors. Many new arts based upon electricity 











Numerous new prod- 
ucts of vast impor- 
tance in the industries 
have had recent birth 
through the employ- 





kite experiment, which 
proved lightning to be 
electrical in its nature, 
and which resulted in | 
his truly valuable in- 


ning-rod. If it fails to 





ment of electric energy 


protect, it does so on 





for obtaining very high 
temperatures and for 
effecting chemical 
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result of ignorance or 
disregard of proper 





changes. Such prog- 
ress goes on rapidly, 
and will doubtless con- 
tinue far into the 
future. 

As a result of all 
this, the social and 
economic conditions 
have been profoundly 
modified, generally for 
the better, especially 


tific societies ; 


electrical science. 





ELIHU THOMSON, A.M. (Yale) ; 
Ph. D. (Tufts) ; inventor of electric weld- 
ing and many other important processes 
and devices in electric lighting and power ; 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor ; 
ber of many American and foreign scien- 
contributor 
journals; one of the leaders of modern 


methods. The light- 
ning-rod intelligently 
applied has saved vast 
amounts of property 


from its protection to 
life. 


mem- 


to technical 


me, referred to above, 


Franklin,’’ as I have 








in cities. Business 
methods have been 


revolutionized by the facilities offered for rapid | ter on galvanism, 
| communication. 


Armies of employés have been 


given opportunity for remunerative work, often | 
of a high grade, a fact which must be accounted | 
not the least of the benefits which have accrued. 

Let us now endeavor to make plain the con- 
ditions of electrical science and its applications 
at what may seem to many of us a remote 
period, eighty years ago, when The Youth’s | 
Companion was first published. 

I have before me as I write an old book en- 
titled ‘‘An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity,’’ published in London in 1830, The 
author was Thomas Thomson, M. D., professor 
of chemistry in the University of Glasgow. As 
it was printed seventy-eight years ago, its prep- 
aration was of course somewhat earlier, so 
that the book may be fairly regarded as almost, 
if not quite, eighty years old. 

Considerably less than one-half of the text 
relates to electricity, and what there is com- 
prises a very able exposition of the science as 
it was at that time. Nearly half the space is 
devoted to what was formerly called ‘‘frictional 
electricity,’’ produced by rubbing such sub- 
stances as amber, sulphur, resin, glass, and so 
forth. Electrical machines were made of glass 
cylinders or plates mounted on an axis and 
continuously rubbed by a fixed cushion or pad, 
while metal points supported by an insulated 
metal body or conductor were presented to the 
moving glass to receive the charge. With these 
primitive generators of electricity, attractions 
and repulsions of light objects were shown, 
Leyden jars or vials were charged, and varied 
effects of sparks and luminosity obtained. 

At the same time, with such means many of 
the fundamental laws and principles under- 
lying electrical charges were determined. This 
was the electricity of Franklin’s time, to which 
during the middle of the eighteenth century he 
had himself so ably contributed. It was the 
electricity that in his hands led up to the famous 


jearly development of the galvanic 
This relates to the primitive | 


| eighty years ago. 





conveniently called it, 
is followed by a chap- 


or voltaic 
battery is given. 
form of battery cell now so common in the ‘‘dry 
cell’ or ‘‘dry battery.’”’ This was a part of 
the knowledge which had been gained more than 
We owe the battery to Volta, 
an Italian investigator, who found that two 
metals immersed in a salt or acid solution would, 
when joined by a wire, pass through it a con- 
tinuous current of electricity, a thing which 
had not before been suspected as a possibility. 

* This great discovery by Volta came at the 
very beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
soon after large sets of voltaic cells or batteries 
of cells were made and the effects of electric 
currents investigated. Thus the brilliant electric 
are or ‘‘arch’’ of flame was found by Davy, 


and utilized more than seventy-five years later | 
The best materials to | 


in electric arc-lamps. 
use in constructing batteries were sought out, 
and many of the effects of electric currents in 
heating wires or melting them were noted; the 
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has dealt somewhat 
fully with frictional 
electricity , neglected the 
far more important sub- 
ject of electromagiet- 
ism? The reason is not 
far to seek. Very little was known of this 
subject at the time the book was published. 

In 1824—how close we are to our ‘‘eighty 
| years ago’’—Monsieur Arago found that when 


la copper disk was rapidly rotated just under a 


vention of the light- | 


account of defects, the | 


| copper. 


| 


from destruction aside | 


In the book before | 


this ‘‘electricity of | 


in which the discovery and | 


magnetic compass-needle, the disk seemed to 
drag the needle round with it to some extent. 
The action was not stopped when sheets of 
paper, glass, wood or metals, except iron, were 
interposed between the needle and revolving 
The exact explanation did not exist at 
that time. 

In 1819, in Copenhagen, Professor Oersted 
discovered that a pivoted magnetic needle was 
deflected by a wire of copper conveying a bat- 
tery current; and he investigated the actions 
carefully, adding considerably to the knowledge 
| of the time. 

He was followed by Arago and Davy, who 
found that a wire with a current passing in it 
would attract and hold iron filings, and that 
these would drop off when the current was 
| stopped. 
| Arago then made a hollow coil, or helix, of 
| wire, and inserted a steel needle when the 
| current was passing. He found the needle had 
become magnetized. Both these experiments 
| were fundamental, and the latter gave the world 

its first definitely made electromagnet. 


Faraday’s ‘‘New’’ Experiments. ° 


ITE account given in the book 
which I have taken as my 
® guide ends with a relation of the 
first work of Michael Faraday in 
electromagnetism. He it was who 
showed that wires conveying cur- 
rents could be made to revolve about 
magnets, and magnets to revolve 
about wires—the first electric mo- 
tors. It is here that Doctor 
Thomson’s book leaves us. Faraday’s experi 
ments were new, and had become known just 
| before the book was published. 

Eighty years ago, then, witnessed the feeble 
beginning of a few principles upon which, in 
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forerunners of our modern safety fuses as used | our time, the enormous developments in electri- 


to guard against dangerous currents. 


An Old Chapter on Batteries. 


thirty-five pages. The concluding 


only thirty pages, and covers prac- 


ism, or the magnetism produced by | 





tically all that was known of a most | nection between them. 
important subject, electromagnet- | once by experiments in which a steel magnet, 


eal application are based. But Faraday, the 
indefatigable Faraday, whose untiring re- 
searches have formed the foundation of so 
much of the modern science of electricity, was 


N the book before me the chapter | then just on the point of wresting from nature 
dealing with batteries covers but | another of her greatest secrets. 


In 1831 he was able to show that a current 


chapter of the work is shorter still, in one wire could induce a current in an 


adjoining parallel circuit without visible con- 
He followed this at 


moved within a coil, generated currents therein ; 


electric currents. More than one-|and he also showed that a disk of copper 


half of the chapter, however, relates | revolved properly between the poles of a power- 
only to magnetism aside from any connection it | ful steel magnet would continuously yield an 


might have with electric currents, thus leaving | electric current, 


like that from a battery—dis- 


only the last few pages to be given to the mag- | coveries of stupendous importance, inasmuch as 


netic effects of the current. 


| they involved the principle of the dynamo, the 


Why, it may be asked, has the author, who| modern generator of electricity, some recent 









- ONARCHY has had quite a setback 

M up at the Basses,’’? said Captain 

Tracy, leaning against the door of 

the fish house and supporting himself with 
one tattooed arm. 

There was no response from the half-dozen 
men mending a big net which was spread 
out upon their knees; they 
did not cast the fly to catch 
the floating gossip of the town, 
but allowed it to drift toward 
them by the great law of 
chance. Captain Tracy was 
not dismayed by the silence; 
he knew his listeners, and he 
stepped into the room and 
made ready to divide his 
spoils, 

‘*Hymeny Bass has always 
been a terrible meek sort; she 
has had a large, wide idea of 
the cap’n and his judgment; 
she’s believed he was so great 
that when he went east the west would tip 
up, and that his opinions were inside infor- 
mation from the very keyhole of the uni- 
-verse. Now I think his ideas on’a subject 
are likely to hit about as near as the 
‘Farmer’s Almanac’ comes to getting the 
weather right. There is always a pretty 
wide range to allow room toturn. Hymeny 
hasn’t bought a yard of calico or baked a 
cake that he hasn’t supervised for forty 
years. She would no more dare to seta 
bureau angling than she would dare to 


SAW HERSELF 
FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN YEARS. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
HY MENIA 
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BASS 


set fire to public buildings. The whole house 
is full of ruts in the floors where she has 
stepped in her own tracks.’’ 

**This is the beatenest net I ever undertook 
to fix up,’’ said Captain Ben, breaking a mo- 
ment’s silence. The remark was clearly cal- 
culated to break the tension of the room, which 
breathed. curiosity unexpressed. 

‘But she’s out of bondage 
now,’’ continued the narrator. 
‘*She’s gone up into the conning- 
tower, and Cap’n Bass is only 
firing when he gets the signal. 
And Mary says she is wigwag- 
ging an everlasting message of 
freedom to them that can under- 
stand. ’’ 

“It is a regular varmint of 
a net,’’ said Captain Ben, an- 
swering himself and perform- 
ing the act known as ‘‘legging 
over.”? Every man worked in- 
dustriously and dissembled well. 










‘*Tt’s all along of a present they got from the | 
old Bass property. 


When the estate was divided | a superstition as to false hair? 


Hymeny, it seems,—according to Mary,—saw | Hymeny has seemed kind of possessed of 
They do | her ways ever since. 
say she gave kind of a yelp and stood like one | completely cured of bluster. 
stunned; she had to get acquainted with herself | out yesterday that he must take her to that 


herself for the first time in years. 


all over. 
**She saw how downtrodden she looked and | 


meeching, and she saw the fires quenched out of when they were looking at the 


her eyes, but what she most 
wilted at—if so be there was left 
any room to wilt—was the way 
her hair had wisped all down to 
nothing. She dwelt on that, and 
dwelt on it until she almost lost 
her sense of fear of the cap’n. 
So one day she up and away 
over the fields like a girl going 
to the fair, and she engaged 
Betsy Spooner to make her a 
false front. 

‘‘Hymeny is a changed being. 
Boys, when that front came 
home, Hymeny perked it up on 
her head fine as you please, and 
Mary was in there, and said she 
seemed to undergo a kind of 


“NO, “1 WON'T 
seri’ 


a transforming, blooming process. She sat up| along and come again another year, if he 


straighter, and the first words she spoke was to 





contradict the cap’n, and three times she upset | 


him in aggermint, and then Mary very wisely 
got up and came home. 

‘Now, did any of you ever hear any kind of 
Mary and I 


there was a bed and two chairs for Elmiry, a| kind of remember something to the effect, that 


pung and a ox-goad for Jonathan; but | 


if combings are taken from a person’s hair un- 


Hymeny wasn’t named in the regular will, and | beknowst to the person, that the person getting 


she got only a longish kind of a looking-glass. 


that hair, as a switch, will develop all the traits 


‘*The cap’n is tall, and he has always hung | of the person that it belonged to heretofore.’’ 


the mirrors so high that Hymeny hasn’t seen | 


herself since she was married, and when the | again, and say 


**T guess you will have to say them words over 
’em slower,’’ 


cap’n came home and brought the glass he set | nudging his neighbor. 


it on the floor, tipped back against the wall, | 


till he could get a chance to buy a cord. | front piece belonged to Mis’ ’Niram Gay, and | would have a whole lot of combings.”’ 


‘*Well, to put it plainer, the hair in that 


| go to the shore. 


said Captain Jed, | 
| the man to himself, 


She has got the cap’n 
Why, she set 


| menagerie that travels through here every 
year. Mary was there, and stood near them 
bear. 
Ilymeny took her sunshade 
and sort of poked into the cage 
to wake the bear up, and the 
cap’n told her not to. Mary 
said she sort of tipped up her 
head and said, pretty firm, 
*‘Cap’n Bass, I have wanted 
to poke the animals for some 


years. This year I shall 
poke!’ and she did, 
‘*A spell after some one 


heard him say to her, ‘There, 
you set there till I come back,’ 
and she said, ‘No, I won’t 
set!’ and away she went off 
toward the kangeroo. Time 
was when she would have set 
until the menagerie moved 


hadn’t told her to get up.’’ 

The net was mended and the men rose to 
Captain Tracy was satisfied 
with the interest he had created, for, by a 
freemasonry of the eyes, he knew the senti- 
ment of the little circle. Captain Ben lagged 
behind. ‘*You—you don’t think,’’ he said, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘that this ’ere Betsy Spooner 
is going to work up much of a trade in this 
town, do you?’’ 

‘*‘Haw! haw!’’ derisively laughed Cap- 
tain Tracy, as he climbed the hill. 

‘*T guess it’s nothing but his gossip,’’ said 
in a comforting tone. 
**T don’t s’ pose, anyway, that Mis’ ’ Niram 
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examples of which are capable of generating 
fifteen thousand horse- power. Indeed, the 
Faraday disk arrangement was the first dynamo ; 
but upward of fifty years elapsed after this 
great discovery before dynamos began to be 
applied to any extent in the useful work of 
lighting by electricity. 


The Coming of the Telephone. 


EANWHILE the telephone 

came into the world, and in its 
original form was a most beautiful 
exemplification of the Faraday prin- 
ciple. 

A diaphragm of iron received the 
voice waves, and vibrated in front 
of the pole of a small steel perma- 
nent magnet. Round this pole was 
a fine wire coil in which vibratory 
currents were generated in correspondence with 
the minutest motions of the diaphragm, which 
motions affected the magnet strength. These 
currents, carried by the line, reached an identi- 
cal receiving instrument, and passing through 
the little coil round the pole of its magnet, in 











turn caused vibratory movements of the receiv- 
ing diaphragm to which the ear of the listener 
was applied. 

Thus it was in 1876 when Bell showed his 
telephone for the first time at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. So simple indeed 
was it that any boy with a few tools and a 
little mechanical aptitude could make a pair of 
wonderful instruments that would work quite 
successfully over lines of a few miles in length. 
Many such boys did make them. 

The boys of to-day play with telephones, 
batteries, tiny electric lamps and small motors. 
Sometimes they are the happy possessors of toy 
electric cars that run on rails fed from battery 
cells. If one is’ more ambitious, his savings 
may provide a small dynamo, or he may build 
one. He freely uses principles which belonged 
to the most recondite science of less than eighty 
years ago. 

Another similar period in the future may 
find great industries founded upon recent dis- 
coveries which now seem to be without appli- 
cation, and the youth of that far distant time 
may find exemplifications in their toys, just as 
is the case to-day. 
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ee, HERE was nothing to be done except 
@ ey) to wait for another wireless call from 
== the unseen vessel in distress. The first 
message included some figures which seemed 
like a frantic attempt to give the position of the 
stranger, but they were as puzzling as the rest 
of it. 

‘*That wireless operator must be rattled, who- 
ever he is,’’ said one of the officers. 

**T can’t go in search of the lunatic, even if 
he is afire!’’ exclaimed Captain Thrasher, irri- 
tably. ‘‘My bows are caved in like an old hat, 
with no chance at all of getting under way 
before night, and my ship half-full of 
water. I’m trying to find help myself.’’ 

It was perhaps a half-hour later when 
another message came winging its way 
through space. Captain Thrasher read 
it aloud with frowning earnestness : 

Fire spreading aft. Must abandon ship 
before long. Lives in danger. Help! 
Help! 

The figures of latitude and longitude 
were given correctly this time. The 
chart showed that the burning vessel lay 
about forty miles to the southeast of the 
helpless Roanoke. 

‘*Why doesn’t he say who and what 
he is?’’ growled Captain Thrasher. ‘‘If 
he is a big passenger-steamer he is in a 
bad fix and no mistake. Tell the opera- 
tur to ask him more about it, quick! 
And tell him we are in no shape to go 
after him. My own people have to come 
first.’’ 

Captain Thrasher walked the bridge 
with nervous tread until a third message 
was brought to him. It read: 

Yacht Restless. New York for Cherbourg. 
Owner on board. This may be last mes- 
sage. No hope of saving vessel. 

‘*T have seen that steamer somewhere 
in port,’’ said Captain Thrasher. ‘‘She 
must carry a crew of at least forty men. 
Give them our position again, and tell 
them we will keep a sharp lookout for 
their boats till nightfall, and maybe 
longer.’’ 

As if in answer to the captain’s 
words there came at that moment a final call 
from the operator on the Restless: 

Good-by! I’m off! 

**He’s a cheerful sort, that wireless gentle- 
man,’’ observed Captain Thrasher. ‘‘But I 
wonder if he got our position. I’m afraid not. 
I pray the good Lord their boats got away in 
time.’’ 

Although the liner was by no means out of 
danger, the situation of the Restless people 
was a source of terrible anxiety to the captain. 
He was not a man to confess himself beaten in 
any crisis without trying to find a way out. 
He pored over the charts, studied the weather 
signs, tugged at his beard and muttered savagely 
to himself. But he did not decide to act until 
the fog slowly retreated before a pleasant breeze 
by early afternoon. The sun came out and the 
sea danced blue to the far horizon. 

Then, calling the third officer, the captain 
said: 

‘Mr. Briggs, you will take the Number 3 
boat and stand about fifteen miles to the sou’ east. 
If the Restless boats are heading for us, you 
should be able to pick them up before nightfall 
and show them the way. Otherwise they may 
miss us. I shall expect you aboard by nine 
o’clock at the latest. Watch for our rockets.’’ 

Mr. Briggs saluted, and mustered his crew. 
David Downes belonged in the Number 3 boat, 
and Mr. Briggs grinned as the lad hurried up. 
He had not forgotten the trip to the wreck 
of the Pilgrim. As the boat was lowered, 
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Captain Thrasher gazed grimly overside, reali- 
zing that he might need all his men and boats 
before night; but he had staked his judgment 
on being able to keep the liner afloat, and 
was ready to face results without flinching. 
The breeze dimpled the lazy swells, and sail 
was hoisted in the boat. The men lounged on 
the thwarts as the stout craft bore away to the 
southward, and David fell to thinking of that 
other rescue during his first voyage. This was 
like a pleasure cruise, with no danger in sight. 
Mr. Briggs, at the tiller, took a different view. 
‘*There’s nothing as bad as fire,’’ said he, as 
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might be smoke. He ordered his men to their 
oars, and the boat increased her speed. ‘‘If it 
is the smoke of a steamer, she may have rescued 
them,”’ said he; ‘‘if not, it may be the yacht 
still afloat.’’ 

The ashen-colored smudge of smoke grew in 
size as they steered toward it, until it became a 
trailing banner. 

‘*No funnels could make all that mess! ”’’ 
shouted Mr. Briggs, as he flourished his glasses. 
‘*That is the bonfire, and it must be pretty near 
the end of it. I’m surprised that she’s stayed 
afloat this long.’’ 

He was a good prophet, for while he stared 
the smoke suddenly spread skyward like a huge 
fan, hung for a moment, and then vanished 
except for tattered fringes of vapor that drifted 
slowly to leeward. 

‘*That’s the end of her!’’ cried Mr. Briggs. 
“She blew up and sank with one big puff. 
Her boats ought to be sighted before long.’’ 

There was no more thought of returning to 
the Roanoke empty-handed. The men rowed 
as if they were matched in a race for life, not 
realizing that the smoke had been a good ten 
miles away. It was near sunset when Mr. 
Briggs had a glimpse of a white dot far ahead 
which he took to be a boat. As they pulled 
nearer he saw that it was a life-raft covered 
with men who were paddling with vars and 
bits of plank. It was easy work to get along- 
side and pass them a line in such calm weather 
as this. 

The grimy, blistered men who cheered as the 
boat prepared to take them aboard had no be- 
longings to hamper the transfer. Some of them 
were half-naked, and it was plain to see that 
they had left their vessel in the most desperate 
haste after fighting fire to the last moment. 
First over the gunwale was a very stout derelict 
in dripping blue trousers, who puffed like a 
porpoise as he sputtered : 

**Can’t swim a stroke, but floated like a cork. 
How’s that? Me the owner? Not precisely. 
I’m the wireless juggler that sent you the 
holler for help. No more life on the ocean 
wave for Willie. I’ve been eating smoke and 
spitting cinders since yesterday.’’ 

While this undismayed survivor babbled on, 
David was trying to drag from the raft a ragged 
man who lay limp and face downward. The 














yawl over and got away. The fog hadn’t 
begun to lift then. 

‘*They were going to lay by and wait for 
us, but the heat below set her engines going in 
a kind of dying flurry, and she ran a while 
before she stopped for good. We couldn’t get 
below to stop her, and we couldn’t go over- 
board for fear of being chewed up by the screw, 
and so there we stuck up forward till we could 
get the raft over. The other boat lost us in the 
fog, and you know the rest of it.’’ 

‘“‘The owner’s boy was with the captain’s 
crowd aft. Mr. Cochran put him in the skip- 
per’s charge when things looked desperate,’’ 
explained the mate of the Restless. ‘‘When 
Mr. Cochran got separated from him and 
couldn’t get aft to him, and saw him drift out 
of sight in the fog, he just threw up his hands 
and went clean off his head.’’ 

‘Mr. Cochran! The owner’s boy!’’ gasped 
David Downes. 

He leaned over the pallid face of the owner 
of the Restless, Yes, although sadly changed, 
he was the man who had rescued, befriended 
and then forsaken him in New York. And 
Arthur, the slim, delicate lad, with the shy, 
confiding smile, who had been so fond of the 
cadet—poor lad, he was adrift in an open boat 
beyond help from the Roanoke’s boat. David 
forgot all the resentment he had cherished 
against the father, as he tried to raise him into 
a more comfortable position and anxiously 
searched his face for signs of life. 

‘*He wasa fine boy,’”’ said a Restless seaman. 
‘*God bring him safe to port, say I. Will we 
be going in search of the other boat, do you 
know ?”” 

Mr. Briggs shook his head reluctantly. 
must return to the Roanoke with all haste. 

‘*We have done all we can,’’ he answered, 
slowly. ‘‘Our own ship needs us, and we are 
lucky to have done this much. It is hard on 
Mr. Cochran, I know, to leave his boy adrift, 
but we wouldn’t have one chance in a million 
of finding them to-night.’’ 

These words seemed to awaken the dulled 
understanding of the father. He roused from 
his stupor and said: 

‘*Where is Arthur? Leave the boy adrift? 
What did I hear? Whatdo you mean? There’s 
some mistake. Look for him till you find him, 

I tell you. O my boy, my boy, I never 
meant to forsake you!’’ 


He 
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IT WAS EASY WORK TO GET ALONGSIDE AND PASS THEM A LINE. 


if talking to himself. ‘‘I was in a bark that 
burned, and my boat was adrift a week without 
food or water to speak of. We never thought 
of quitting ship till the decks blew up, and we 
had to go overboard head first.’’ 

‘*This wireless is like talkin’ to bloomin’ 
ghosts !’’? muttered an English seaman. ‘‘You 
cawn’t make me believe there’s any burnin’ 
vessel out ere till I sees it. We might as well 
go chasin’ a bad dream, that’s wot it is.’’ 

The crew became silent, while the boat hissed 
through the long seas and the black hull of the 
Roanoke dropped lower and lower behind 
them. 

After three hours Mr. Briggs began to sweep 
the sea with his glasses, standing in the stern- 
sheets with the tiller between his knees, He 
had run down his fifteen miles of southing, but 
the blue horizon-line was without a speck to 
mar it. 

He decided to risk stretching his orders by 
keeping on his course for another hour or so. 
The breeze still held, fortunately, and he could 
stand back for the Roanoke with free sheets 
and oars out. 

He knew that if the boats of the Restless 
should drift beyond the steamer lanes or trans- 
atlantic routes, days and even weeks might pass 
without their being sighted or picked up. 

The perplexed officer was on the point of 
giving up the search when his keen eye caught 
sight of a faint smudge between sea and sky. 
It looked like a tiny fragment of cloud, but it 








task was too heavy for his strength, and with 
great difficulty two pairs of arms heaved and 
lifted until they rolled their burden inboard. 
Without pausing to look him over, David lent 
a hand elsewhere, until the Restless party, 
twenty strong, was stowed aboard and the life- 
raft cast adrift. 

Most of them were able to sit up and talk. 
The man who seemed to be worst off was the 
first one who had been helped aboard by David. 
The late chief ofticer of the yacht made his way 
toward this huddled and senseless figure, and 
called to Mr. Briggs: 

‘*Here’s the owner, all in a heap. Look’s 
like his heart has gone back on him, for he 
wasn’t in the water more than five minutes.’’ 

As he lay propped against a thwart, the 
owner’s back was toward David. The cadet 
listened with eager interest to the answers 
which the other men gave to Mr. Briggs’s ques- 
tions. 

‘**The rest of us are in another boat, some- 
where to the eastward, sir,’’ they explained. 
‘*No, there was nobody left on board. The 
way it was, the captain and the others were 
fightin’ the fire aft, and they got cut off from 
us; we were driven clear up into the bows of 
her before we got through. She was just a 
solid blaze amidships, understand, and there 
was no getting back to each other. The other 
crowd stood it as long as they could, and 
then when it was take to the water or be 
frizzled where they stood, they pitched the 





David patted him on the shoulder and 
wiped the clammy face with the sleeve 
of his jersey. The man was crushed and 
useless, and David wished he might 
somehow comfort him. Mr. Cochran had 
fallen back speechless, and did not come 
to himself again until the boat was well 
on her way toward the Reanoke. His 
wits were clearing, and with a trace of 
his old imperative manner he addressed 
Mr. Briggs: 

**Keep up the search until you find 
him, my man. Ten thousand dollars for 
you and your men if you give me back 
my boy.’’ 

‘*We have been headed the other way 
for an hour,’’ replied the third officer, 
with pity in his voice. ‘‘I am obeying 
my orders. That is all I can do.” 

‘*What? You have abandoned the 
other boat?’”? Mr. Cochran almost 
screamed. ‘‘Turn about instantly. Don’t 
you understand? I’ll make every man 
of you rich for life.’’ 

He tried to struggle to his feet, but 
muscular hands .gripped his heaving 
shoulders, and he fell back, moaning, 
**My only son! The hardship will kill 
him! What shall I say to his mother? 
Oh, what shall I tell her?’’ 

The father fell to sobbing with his 
head against a thwart. It was the first 
time that David had heard Arthur’s 
mother mentioned. He felt a deeper 
pang at the thought of her. But, alas! Mr. 
Cochran had to learn in this cruel hour that his 
money could not buy a way through all diffi- 
culties. He fell to abusing the chief engineer 
of the Restless, who crouched in front of 
him. 

**You let the yacht run away from them!’’ 
he stormed. ‘‘Why didn’t you stop your engines, 
you scoundrel !’’ 

The engineer raised a pair of hands which 
were raw with burns, and felt of his blistered 
face. With unexpected patience he responded: 

**T was the last man to come on deck. I 
cooked the hide off me to leave things right 
below. Heaven only knows what started her 
up again. There was no getting down there 
again, you know that.’’ 

The owner beat the air with his fists and 
lamented as if beside himself: 

‘*How can I show my face anywhere? 1 
am saved, and my Arthur is lost. Why couldn’t 
it have been the other way !’’ 

‘*He was taking the lad abroad for a vacation 
trip,’’ explained a voice in David’s ear. ‘‘The 
sea voyage was for the lad’s health, and the 
old man was coaxed into prying himself loose 
from his business for once.’’ 

But David had seen a new side of Mr. Coch- 
ran’s nature. He would indeed have sacrificed 
himself to save his son. The truth of it was 
in his trembling voice, in the very pose of his 
drooping shoulders. 

As Mr. Cochran began to pull himself out of 























his collapse, he managed to twist round so that 
he was looking up into David’s face, which 
was in the light thrown by a boat lantern. For 
several minutes the father stared at the 
tanned young seaman as if bewildered and 
groping in his memory. ‘Then he burst out in 
surprise: : 

“It’s the boy that had no manners. What 
are you doing here alive and well with my son 
lost and dying out yonder, lost at sea?’’ 

“‘I’d gladly stay out here a week to help find 
Arthur,’’ said David. 

The liner was almost ready to limp on her 
way when the boat rejoined her. Repairs had 
been made with better success than Captain 
Thrasher hoped for. His anxious scrutiny 
convinced him that with fair weather, his shat- 
tered bow could withstand the sea, and he had 
determined to proceed very slowly on his course 
toward New York. He had been in wireless 
communication with two steamers, one of which 
stood by until dusk, when the liner sent word 
that she would not transfer her people. The 
captain had also told them to look out for the 
boats from the burning yacht. This news was 
carried to Mr. Cochran, who feebly tottered 
forward in breathless haste to find the com- 
mander. David saw the bedraggled man sway- 
ing against the door of the captain’s room as 
he begged: 

‘*But I’ll reimburse the company. 1 don’t 
care what it costs. What if it does cost you 
your position? I'll pay you double the salary 
to do nothing for the rest of your life. It’s my 
only boy, captain. Your ship won’t run any 
risk.’’ 

The voice of Captain Thrasher rose in re- 
sponse : 

“Do you think I’ll stake the lives of two 





thousand people against one or twenty? Go| had been stripped from him. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











below and get some rest. I can’t talk to you | be carried along as if he were enjoying a tobog- | its tapering top toward the snake. Very gently 
to-night.’’ |gan ride. If he had seen us he would doubt- 
When David went aft in the late evening | less have gone under. 


with the fourth officer to set the log over the **This ought to be a good place to come upon | 


indeed I advanced it; and I held it more steady 
| and advanced it more gently as I slowly pushed 


it in among the branches. 





stern, the liner was vibrating to 
the steady thrust of her engines, 
and her broad wake foamed 
white in the starlit darkness. 
Against the rail beside them 
leaned a portly man, his face 
hidden in the shadows. He was 
gazing toward the southward, 
over the ocean which rolled 
away in mystery, vast and ob- 
scure. 

David answered, ‘‘Aye, aye, 
sir!’’ in reply to an order, and 
the man at the rail turned at 
sound of the lad’s voice. As 
the mate raised his lantern to 
read the log-dial, Mr. Cochran 
exclaimed : 

“Tt’s you again, is it? Iam 
sorry I spoke to you as I did 
to-day. Iam grateful for your 
part in saving me and my men.’’ 

This strangely softened mood 
was new to David, but his sym- 
pathetic heart was quick to meet 
it, and to let bygones be bygones. 

“I wish I could help you, 
sir,’’ he returned. ‘‘ But I feel 
confident that we shall hear from 
Arthur. He may be picked up 
before we are landed.’’ 

The father gazed again across 
the darkened sea. He was leav- 
ing his only son behind him, and 
all the pride of wealth and power 
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‘sme HERE were three of us—two South 
ats 5 American Indians and myself—sitting 
== over our camp-fire one night, in the 
mountains of eastern Venezuela, overlooking 
the Gulf of Paria. 

The Indians were hunting for orchids, and I 
for snakes, but each of us, in his pursuit, had 
had encounters with various beasts, birds and 
reptiles. Jaguars, monkeys, electric eels, alli- 
gators, boa-constrictors and anacondas we talked 
of. 

‘“*T’ve had many marvelous escapes from 
snakes,’’ said Saturnino—‘‘poisonous ones, I 
mean. Boa-constrictors and anacondas I don’t 
much mind, unless they are over fifteen feet 
long; but the snake I dread the most, and by 
some ill luck encounter oftenest, is ‘the 
sleeper.’ ’” 

‘**The sleeper,’ ’’ said I. ‘‘Is he about six 
feet long, a yellow fellow with a big head, 
a great biter, aloft in the branches coiled up 
and sleeping by day?’’ It was the snake 
known to scientists as Xiphosoma hortula- 
num that I had in mind. He is a true boa 
with the anal hooks—concerning which I had 
made some important scientific observations dur- 
ing my residence in Trinidad in 1890. These 
snakes are tree-snakes; they are rarely found 
on the ground. They go about hunting by 
night, and feed largely on tree-rats and birds. 
They are great biters, much dreaded by the 
people, but really quite innocent of venom. 

**Yes, yes,’’ said he, ‘‘that’s the very one. 
Many a fine root of orchids I’ve had to lose on 
account of those same sleepers. I dread them 
more than I do the rattlesnake, or even the 
bushmaster himself.’’ 

“O Saturnino,’’ said I, ‘‘you needn’t fear 
the sleeper! He’s not venomous. The bite of 
a rat or a mouse would be much more danger- 
ous.”” 

‘*Not venomous !’’ cried both he and Cipriano 
together; and they looked at each other and 
then at me, smiling broadly at my ignorance. 
Then both of them joined in an earnest en- 
deavor to set me right. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, sefior! Indians, 
white men and negroes all say that the sleeper 
is deadly. Why, there was Sebastiano, our 
uncle—he was bitten, and would have died if 
Mr. Solis hadn’t had a big jar of Carupano 
rum in the house. 

“*They made our uncle drink rum until he 
couldn’t hold any more; and it was four days 
before he recovered. It cured him completely, 
and he never swelled a bit, either.’’ 

‘Well, then, my dear friends,’’ said I, ‘‘they 
came very near to killing your poor uncle— 
poisoning him with rum. The very fact that 
the bitten part didn’t swell was enough to show 
that the snake was not venomous at all; because 
if he were venomous, all the rum in the world 
would not have prevented the swelling. Nor 
would it ever cure any man of the bite of any 
dangerous snake, if he had once got a fatal in- 
jection of the venom.’’ 

“*But, sefior, you don’t mean to stand against 
the opinion of the whole world ?”’ 


“Why, certainly I do,” said I. ‘‘I stand 





out against the whole world, when I know for 
sure the whole world is wrong. Now,’’ I 
added, ‘‘you two boys have over a hundred 
dollars’ worth of orchids already collected and 
stored away in that cave up the mountain. 
You can spare the whole day to-morrow to go 
with me. 

“*We’ll go down by the river. We'll find a 
sleeper, and I’ll let him bite me; and afterward 
I’ll catch hold of him and make him bite the 
dog ; and if neither I nor the dog suffer anything 
whatsoever from the bite,—without applying 
any remedy at all,—will you believe me that 
the sleeper is harmless ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said they together, ‘‘we will. 
we don’t wish you to take sueh a risk.’’ 

**Risk !’”? said I, laughing. ‘*There’s no risk 
at all.’’ 

They shrugged their shoulders and sat gazing 
into the fire in silence. They both looked sad 
and worried—blaming themselves, I thought, 
for having unintentionally pushed me on to 
make a foolhardy venture. 

The next morning at an early hour we set 
out for the river. 

The way those two Indians pleaded with me 
not to let the sleeper bite me was most pathetic, 
and this great fear of theirs for my sake only 
made me fhe more determined to be bitten for 
their sakes. I confess I don’t hanker after a 
bite from any creature, but I owed a debt of 
gratitude to these two brothers, who had care- 
fully tended me when I was ill with ague in 
the mountains; and it was too bad that they 
should oftentimes lose valuable orchids because 
one of those harmless snakes lay coiled in the 
near-by branches. 

We soon came to the river, and as we had no 
canoe, we had to make our way along the bank, 
which was no easy matter, as there was 
such a thick growth of vines in some places 
that for many yards we never touched ground 
at all. We walked and crept over the matted 
tangle. 5 

Any moment we might have stumbled on a 
boa-constrictor or anaconda, or laid a hand or 


But 


a foot oa a fer-de-lance or a bushmaster. All 
these reptiles frequent the river-bank. The 


two Indians knew the danger along the river- 
bank as well as I did, so we all kept silence 
and went on slowly, with eyes and ears alert 
for every sound or motion. 

We must have gone on thus for fully two 
hours without seeing any snakes. Then we 
came to a long stretch of open ground. 

About a hundred yards down-stream there 
were tall bamboos waving their feathery tops 
on the hither as well as on the farther bank. 
Tired with scrambling through the thicket, 
we sat down in the shade of those bamboos to 
rest. 

The river tumbled noisily by us. It was in 
flood; and on its yellow water driftwood and 
floating rubbish went bounding swiftly seaward. 
And while we sat watching the tossing waters, 
a great alligator came floating round the bend. 
We sat quite still while he passed; and he 
probably never saw us, for he lay there lazily 
on the billowy surface, and allowed himself to 
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THE SLOW-MOVING SLEEPER AT ONCE 
RAN HIS HEAD FORWARD BETWEEN THE 
OUTSTRETCHED FINGERS AND THUMB. 


a sleeper,’’ said Cipriano, as he paused and 

looked about him. 
**Yes,’’ I replied. 

bamboos—and just look ! 


**T’ ve often seen them in 
There’s one coiled in 


the top of that leafy cane stretching out over 


midstream right opposite us, and neither of 
you ever saw it.’’ 

‘*Yes, I saw it,’’ said Saturnino, ‘‘but I 
wouldn’t tell you, because I want you to have 
nothing to do with it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, fearing that they might 
refuse me their assistance in catching the snake, 
because of their anxiety for my safety, ‘‘I 
want to get that snake, anyway, because he 
looks different from those I have caught be- 
fore.’”’ 

‘Why, hombre,’”’ said Cipriano, ‘‘how are 
you going to get him? Don’t you see that his 
bamboo reaches out from the farther side, so 
that he hangs just over midstream? ’Tis a 
long pole that would reach out to where he is. 
You can’t get at him. And unless you can 
make the snake come over to you, I don’t see 
how you are going to get him.’’ 

“Ahal’’ said IL. ‘*‘You’ve just reminded me 
how to do it. I’ll make that snake come right 
over here to me. But both of you will have to 
help me.’’ 

‘‘Sefor, I’ll help you on one condition, and 
that is if you promise to catch him without let- 
ting him bite you.’’ 

**All right!’ said I. ‘‘I promise!’ Now 
the river was fully sixty feet across, and as the 
bamboo, in the tip-end branches of which the 
snake was coiled, hung out over the water to 
about midstream, that would make the dis- 
tance between us and the snake about thirty 
feet. 

The plan which I was now about to try I 
had used before on the Caroni River, in the 
Island of Trinidad, and I felt sure of success if 
I could depend on the steadiness of nerve and 
the strict obedience of my two red-skinned 
companions. 

‘*Look here!’’ said I. ‘‘I will do what I’ve 
said if you will obey me exactly in what I’ll 
tell you todo. There will be no danger what- 
ever to either of you, or to me, either. I’! not 
allow the snake to get at any time nearer to 
you than fifteen feet.’’ 

**Yes, yes!’’ said they. ‘*We’ll do carefully 
and exactly all you tell us.’’ 

‘*First of all,’’ said 1, ‘‘we’ll cut two bamboo 
poles, long, but light and easy to handle.’’ 

So, in the bamboo clump behind us, I picked 
out the poles I needed. Cipriano cut one and 
I the other. When trimmed of leaves and 
branches, each pole was somewhat over thirty 
feet long and fairly easy to handle, although, 
being green, they were not by any means as 
light as fishing-rods. 

Sharpening the butt of one of these, I stuck 
it firmly into the bank near the edge of the 


water, and then leaned it over till its very tip | as 


was just above the snake and among the tops 
of the leaves and branches in which he lay. 
From the snake to the water was about ten 
feet. 

Calling the Indians over to me, I got them 
both together to lay hold of the leaning bamboo, 
and told them to hold it exactly in the same 
position. 

Taking up my own pole, I carefully advanced 









With the slightest movement of 
my wrist I made its top give 
the snake just the faintest little 
poke. 

He woke up at once and shot 
out his head to see what was the 
matter. I held my bamboo per- 
fectly still where it was—almuost 
touching him, When, after a few 
seconds, I let it touch him again, 
he shot out his head somewhat 


farther, as much as to say, ‘* Yes, 
something did certainly touch 
me.”’ 


A few seconds more elapsed, 

and I gave him another little 
poke; whereupon he seemed to 
say to himself, ‘‘Dear me, now 
this is really too much. This 
place isn’t comfortable any more. 
I’ll move.’’ 
So he stretched up his head and neck to climb 
higher. He found only leaves and twigs, too 
thin and yielding to climb on; but among 
them he found the strong top of the Indian’s 
pole. 

‘Aha! This is convenient,’’ thought he, 
and he reached his chin over it. 

Just then I touched the coiled part of him 
again, and he drew himself farther up on the 
pole, for he had nothing else to climb up on. 
A little touch on his tail made him draw him- 
self yet farther up on it; and soon he lay with 
his entire body stretched along it. Again I 
touched his tail, and he began to advance along 
it, evidently desirous of getting away from what- 
ever was troubling him. He moved very, -very 
slowly. 

He was coming down the pole toward the 
motionless Indians, whose deathlike immobility 
prevented him from recognizing them for 
living beings. From time to time he would 
seem to hesitate, but a very, very light touch 
on the tail kept him coming. Soon he was 
half-way. 

‘*Keep just as you are now,’’ said I to the 
Indians. ‘‘I am going to take the pole from 
you.”’ 

So I gently laid down my own pole, and took 
hold of theirs. 

‘*Now,’’ said I, ‘‘both of you move off very 
slowly up-stream for a few steps. And you, 
Cipriano, take up my pole, and gently touch 
his tail with it whenever I tell you.’’ 

Now the snake, as soon as ever he noticed 
our movements on the bank, had halted in his 
approach, and lay perfectly still. He saw the 
two Indians moving slowly away up the river- 
bank, and he watched them. They drew his 
attention away from me. 

‘*Touch him on the tail, Cipriano.’’ 

So Cipriano touched him on the tail, and he 
came on steadily, while I slowly got the pole 
between my legs, and with my left hand and 
knees held it steady, while in the same manner 
I advanced my right hand up the pole and laid 
it, resting on it, back down and palm up, with 
the fingers extending to one side and the thumb 
to the other, as if they were broken-off branch 
stumps. 

To the snake they must have appeared so, 
for he came on without suspicion. Just as he 
was a few inches from my hand, I said, ‘Touch 
his tail, Cipriano,’’ and the slow-moving sleeper 
at once ran his head forward between the out- 
stretched fingers and thumb. My hand closed 
on his throat like the jaws of a trap. He was 
my snake. 

But he meant to fight for his liberty. In an 
instant he was coiled round my arm, drawing 
his coils tighter and tighter. 

**Magic! Magic!’’ eried 
**That’s a magic bamboo.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said I, ‘it’s no magic snake, 
anyway. It’s a real sure-enough sleeper, isn’t 
it?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’” answered they. 
sleeper.’’ 

**Look here, Saturnino!’’ said I. ‘‘I’ve kept 
my promise. I’ve caught the snake without 
letting him bite me. But now I am free, and 
I’ll let him bite me for your sake, as I said I 
would, to prove to you that what I told you is 
true.”’ 

So I let the sleeper nip me twice on the left 
arm. Little blood-drops appeared on the skin, 
and the Indians were horrified. They watched 
me narrowly for some time after, thinking that 
they would begin to see me suffering some evil 
effects. 

But that night, after supper and much talk, 
Saturnino said : 

‘Senor, I am going to prove your words on 
myself.’’ 

So he went to the bag, got out the snake by 
the throat, and made it bite his left arm exactly 
I had done. 

For a few moments he looked quite grave. 
Putting the snake back in its bag, he came over 
and sat down again by the fire. 

“I thank you from my heart, sefior,’’ said 
he. ‘‘You have given me knowledge that has 
taken away my fear. The sleeper is never 
terrible to me any more. For the future I will 
take the orchids if a hundred sleepers guard 
them.”’ 


the Indians. 


‘‘He’s a real 
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vas SAILORS’ HOTEL IN NEW YORK. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Chicago judge has decided that a baby- 
carriage must have lighted lamps if it is 
pushed on public ways after dark. This will 
reduce the terrible mortality caused by over- 
speeding baby-carriages. 


» the presence of an ordinary crop failure one 
may remain unmoved, but it is grievous 
indeed to learn that the recent forest fires will 
cause a shortage of Christmas trees. The least 
that Santa Claus can do in such circumstances 
is to permit good children to hang up more than 
one stocking. 


hort work is made of parliamentary obstruc- 

tion in Great Britain. The other day a 
Socialist member of the House of Commons 
announced that he would obstruct all business 
until the House took steps to relieve the unem- 
ployed in London, whereupon he was sum- 
marily suspended, by unanimous vote. 
FF second of the new White Star Line sixty- 

thousand-ton steamships has been appro- 
priately named the Titanic. Some idea of the 
size of modern ships may be formed if one 
recalls that the tonnage of the whole Spanish 
Armada, which was wrecked off the coast of 
Ireland, was less than that of the new ship. 
| Cigeaegge William has raised his daughter-in- 

law, the crown princess, to the rank of 
colonel of the regiment of which her husband 
is only the major. Many a husband readily 
admits that at home he is the second in com- 
mand, but what did the Kaiser mean when he 
gave the princess higher military rank than 
that of his son? 


rw may regain something like their old 
authority in civil matters if they will only 
use the discretion entrusted to them. A Boston 
clergyman has announced that he will not 
marry persons with incurable diseases, or men 
who have not an income of at least fifteen 
dollars a week. Whether his position is sound 
in these specific restrictions, it is right in its 
general recognition of the clergyman’s responsi- 
bility. —_ 
Dyers ning wy are an old story, and special 

courses in domestic science have been in 
operation for some years in more than one city. 
Probably the first institution, already estab- 
lished for general culture, to undertake house- 
hold economics for women is King’s College, 
London. ‘The university housewife will receive 
her degree for three years’ work in all that a 
mistress of a home needs to know, from labora- 
tory practise in scrubbing to the theory of home 
decoration and the law of landlord and tenant. 
Ogee was made on this page recently to 

the international conference held in New 
York to consider ways of and means for im- 
proving the lot of sailors. The American 
Seaman’s Friend Society, which called the con- 
ference, has not limited its activities to discus- 
sion. It opened in New York the other day 
a five-story hotel for the use of sailors, in 
which, for less money than is charged in the 
cheap boarding-houses, sailors may get good 
board and lodging, with all the conveniences 
afforded in a gentleman’s club. It is said to be 
the largest sailors’ home in the world. Appar- 
ently it is not alone the parents of the boy who 
goes to sea that are interested in his welfare, 
but kindly disposed persons with money are 
seeing to it that he is protected from unscrupu- 
lous men and women in the large cities where 
he lands. 


- in November, 1902, a lonely traveller in- 
serted an advertisement in one of the daily 
papers in the city where he was staying, invi- 
ting similar lonely travellers to meet and have 
their Thanksgiving dinner together, instead of 
eating it alone and in sadness. Forty men and 
women accepted the invitation, and they had so 
good a time that before they separated each 
agreed to issue a similar invitation every year 
to other lonely strangers, if they happened to 
be away from home and alone at the Thanks- 
giving season. It is not known whether they 
kept their pledge or not, but it was a good one 
to make. For those who have been accustomed 
to reunions of family and friends, there is no 
time when solitude is less grateful than on 
Thanksgiving day. Whether those who will be 
away from home on the holiday this year were 





present at the dinner in 1902 or not, they might 
do much worse than follow the example of its 
originator, and call together other lonely stran- 
gers wherever they may be, and unite as kindred 
human beings in the spirit of thankful good 
fellowship in celebrating the day. 
Furcal business men, persistent and daring 
advertisers though they are, would hardly 
venture to offer to buy ‘‘space’’ in a government 
publication; yet the new British issue of two- 
shilling books of stamps contains a notice to 
advertisers, to the effect that ‘‘The postmaster- 
general is prepared to consider offers for the 
insertion of trade advertisements in these books,’’ 
and inviting communications on the subject. 
There are persons who will criticize this step as 
being in the wrong direction, toward the sacrifice 
of dignity ; but manufacturers of pills, powders 
and potions will approve it heartily, and unless 
the postmaster-general is strong-minded enough 
to refuse much of the business that will be 
tendered, one can foresee stamp books in which 
the advertisements will hide the stamps. 
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FELLOW LABORERS. 


On bravely through the sunshine and the showers, 
Time hath his work to do, and we have ours. 
R. W. Emerson. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF TREATIES. 


Ithough much has been written on the 

A subject of international law, a compre- 

hensive treatise on it might be put in as 

brief form as that of the famous chapter on 

‘*Snakes,’’ in Horrebow’s ‘‘Natural History of 

Ieeland,’’ which reads, ‘‘There are no snakes 
to be met with throughout the whole island. ’’ 

There is no such thing as international law 
in the sense that there is national law, for the 
simple reason that there is no constituted 
authority for enforcing the decrees of inter- 
national congresses. 

The nearest that the world comes to a law of 
nations is in the body of treaties. But treaties 
are respected only so long as the parties are 
willing to be bound by them. The recent dis- 
regard of the Berlin treaty of 1878 by Austria- 
Hungary is an excellent illustration of the 
violability of such agreements. Austria annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and refused to go into 
any conference with the powers for a readjust- 
ment of the Balkan situation which did not 
accept that annexation as irrevocable. 

The alternative is war: that is, compelling 
respect for the provisions of the Berlin treaty 
by resort to force and inflicting punishment for 
violation of this ‘‘law of nations.’’ Instead of 
using force, Europe, when this was written, 
had agreed to the acts of Austria, and was 
planning how to appease the powers whose 
interests are adversely affected. 

The only tribunal, save the battle-field, before 
which the acts of nations pass in review is the 
court of public opinion. The sentiment of the 
world will not tolerate acts which would have 
been uncondemned two hundred years ago, and 
those who are responsible for government to-day 
would not do such things. But this fact does 
not make treaties to-day more binding than old 
treaties. Although such agreements are too 
often broken, yet it is well to make them and 
right to condemn nations for violating them; 
for it is in that way that the sentiment grows 
which will in the distant future successfully 
demand an international police force to execute 
the law of nations. 


THE UNITY OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


n old times the idea of freedom implied 
the duty of every man to mind his own 
business and to let other people’s business 

alone. Small communities resented the inter- 
ference of larger communities. Each profes- 
sional class scorned the attempt of the layman 
to pry into its concerns. Science has taught 
us that the world cannot be so divided into 
individual interests and corners of private 
knowledge. 

In a remarkable address before the last ses- 
sion of the American Medical Association, 
recently reprinted, the late Dr. Charles Har- 
rington shows, from a physician’s point of 
view, that in the fight against disease all man- 
kind is one, and that medicine is not the exclu- 
sive specialty of physicians, but is allied with 
economics, sociology and politics. 

Pleading for national assistance in matters of 
public health, if not for national authority such 
as other countries enjoy, he points out that 
yellow fever does not respect the state lines of 
the Gulf States, that bubonic plague in Cali- 
fornia may be a menace to New York, that 
tuberculosis knows not state or national limits. 
The great river carries the sewage of one city 
down to the next with complete indifference to 
artificial boundaries. 

In all things the world is growing to recog- 
nize itself as a unit, and a nation that does not 
recognize its unity flies in the face of nature 
with no internal defense. We can stop the 
diseased alien at our gates. But the diseased 
American passes from Philadelphia to Chicago 
as freely as if there were no political division 
between Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

The way to meet dangers in the light of our 





broader knowledge is not to disregard old 
political rights and separations, but to secure 
the greater unity—unity of intelligence. Our 
salvation lies in the growing interest of all 
Americans in the problems of public hygiene. 


* ¢ 


HOW BABY PUTS IT. 


Mama is only a great big girl, 
And her best dolly is me. 
Selected. 
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SPEARS VERSUS PRUNING - HOOKS. 


French writer on nervous diseases declares 

that women are more subject than men 

to the disturbances known as “‘ fixed 
ideas.’’ He suggests that many a woman is fit 
patient for his treatment whom her family re- 
gards as merely obstinate and unreasonable. 
This is a cheering view for the families of the 
victims. If a ‘‘queerness’’ can be cured by a 
course of pills and powders, life will be simpli- 
fied. 

Meantime there is one prevalent fixed idea 
which may be easily recognized as such, and 
perhaps cured by a dose of concentrated public 
opinion. The woman is known to us all for 
whom the pruning-hook is far more terrible than 
the spear. If one proposes trimming a rose-bush 
or training a vine, she regards the plan as she 
would one for the abbreviation of the fingers 
and toes of her children. To cut down a tree 
is as heinous in her eyes as to drown a baby, 
and to clear a vista for a sea-view would be a 
veritable massacre of the innocents. 

Hours of tears or days of gloom are the penalty 
of the transgression of her fixed idea. Argument 
with her on this sensitive subject falls on deaf 
ears. She may be a good neighbor and a wise 
adviser on every other question, but she would 
live in a jungle rather than use the pruning- 
shears on her beloved greenery. 

The woman who thinks the right to grow 
and spread is inalienable with the vegetable 
creation is a perfectly well-recognized type. If 
the French specialist can cure her as well as 
classify her he will do a public service. 
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WORK FOR CONGRESS. 


any matters of importance were left 
M undone or undecided when the first 
session of the present Congress closed 
last summer. They remain on the calendar of 
unfinished business in either the House or the 
Senate, and may be called up for consideration 
when the two branches of the national legisla- 
ture meet on December 7th. 

Of wide interest are the proposed amendments 
to the interstate commerce law, intended to give 
to the states jurisdiction over liquors shipped 
within their boundaries. The object of the 
legislation sought is to keep liquor out of prohi- 
bition states by a restriction upon the commerce 
among the states. The attitude of some Con- 
gressmen on this subject was an issue in the 
Congressional legislation, and had an influence 
on the vote cast in their districts. 

Bills amending the antitrust law in the 
interest of necessary and justifiable combinations 
of capital, and bills restricting the courts in the 
issue of injunction orders for the benefit of 
employers of labor, remain unreported in the 
House judiciary committee. The question of 
the admission free of duty of certain products 
of the Philippine Islands has been postponed 
again and again, and is still undecided. Friends 
of all these measures will strive to get some 
action on them. Moreover, there is the propo- 
sition to establish a postal savings-bank system, 
which both parties favor in their national plat- 
forms. 

The chief work, however, which will be 
accomplished in this short session—which will 
end at noon on March 4th, when the new 
President will take office—will be the passage 
of the annual appropriation bills. There will 
be time for little else, and if any other bills of 
national importance are passed, it will be by 
reason of the wide public demand for them. 
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NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 


t is no new thing for lament to be expressed 
| that this country has no good and distinctive 
national anthem. Prof. William M. Sloane 
of Columbia University and of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters has lately discussed 
the matter afresh. 

He does not like ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ because it is not simple, although it is 
strong. The words of ‘‘America’’ belong to 
us, but the music does not; and ‘‘Dixie’’ is 
sectional. He realizes the difficulty of making 
a song to order, even though the Austrian and 
Russian hymns were written in that way. 

Russia is a pretty old nation, but it used the 
music of ‘‘God save the King’’ as its national 
hymn till 1830, when Lwoff wrote the present 
national song, “God protect the Tsar,’’ as a 
setting for the words of a patriotic poem. The 
Austrian hymn is about thirty years older, and 
is a product of the patriotic enthusiasm that 
covered Europe at the time of the French 
Revolution. Haydn had visited England, and 
returned to Vienna much impressed with the 
British national hymn, and he suggested that 
Austria should have such a hymn. He was 


accordingly commissioned to write it, and the 
new song was first sung in 1797. The English 
hymn, ‘‘God save the King,’’ appeared in its 
present form in 1740, and made its way by its 
merits until it became officially recognized. 

Although Germany has a patriotic song to the 
same air, ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine,’’ now 
known abroad as the great national song, did 
not appear till 1870. It sprang into popularity 
during the war with France. The French hymn 
of ‘‘The Marseillaise’’ was produced during 
the excitement of the Revolution, as ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ was inspired by an incident 
of the War of 1812. 

The new great American hymn which is 
both simple and strong is not likely to be written 
to order. It will be produced in some period 
of great national excitement, or in a moment of 
inspiration by some great American poet and 
composer, and if worthy to do so, will make its 
way into the popular heart through its effective 
expression of American aspirations, 
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LIVING UP TO YOUTH. 


ow do you keep so youthful ?”’ somebody, 

says a London correspondent, recently 
asked King Edward VII. Thereupon 
his majesty is alleged to have replied: 

*“*The secret is, to surround yourself with a 
younger generation than your own, and to live 
up to it.”’ 

The story may not be authentic; for royalty, 
even when genial and popular, does not permit 
itself to be catechized in any such tactless, free- 
and-easy fashion. But the King might have 
made the reply truthfully; and it is a true 
saying, whether he said it or not. 

Two Americans of sixty odd, friends in earlier 
years, met after long separation, and one, who 
was an old man and admitted it, said, almost 
fretfully, to the other, ‘‘Why are you so 
young ?”” 

The other, who had been for half his life the 
head of a public school, looked toward the 
splendid building that sheltered a thousand boys 
and girls. 

‘*With that great wave of youthfulness beating 
up against me all the time, how can I grow 
old?”’ he answered. 

The schoolmaster would have been warranted 
in using the words attributed to the King. En- 
compassed by youth, and glad to be so, he 
‘*lived up to it.’’ 

That would mean, perhaps, that he clung to 
his early enthusiasms, including many which 
aging men might term illusions; that, while he 
thought and spoke sincerely, he kept a generous 
belief in others; that he refused to brood over 
the past, made much of the present, and looked 
always hopefully toward the future. For living 
up to youth means cherishing its spirit; and 
upon the spirit of youth Time hesitates to lay 
a withering hand. 


* ¢ 


hree events took place in Jerusalem on Sep- 

tember 14th which are unparalleled in its 
history. The first public reading-room in Pales- 
tine was opened with an inaugural address by the 
Moslem judge and acting governor to a large 
assembly of Moslems, Christians and Jews. It is 
well furnished, well lighted, and supplied with 
Arabic and Turkish newspapers, to which will 
soon be added foreign papers, especially French 
and English. During the afternoon the first 
Arabic newspaper ever published in the Holy City 
appeared in print, under the name of £/ Kuds, the 
Sanctuary. In the evening a night-school was 
started, at which free instruction will be given in 
the Turkish language and international law. 
These noteworthy events are all a part of the 
“campaign of education’ now being pushed by 
the Young Turks to enlighten the people as to the 


| privileges and responsibilities which a constitu- 
| tion carries in its train. 


i? summer the city of Trenton, New Jersey, 
bought two thousand baseball uniforms, to- 
gether with the necessary bats, balls, gloves and 
masks to equip that number of boys for playing 
ball on the public playgrounds. The boys were 
organized into three leagues. The first contained 
those between the ages of ten and fourteen years. 
The boys between fourteen and sixteen played in 
the second league, and the third was composed 
of those not more than eighteen years old. Decent 
behavior was insisted on; boys guilty of swearing 
while in uniform, or of smoking, were suspended 
for the first offense and expelled for the second. 
The boys were kept so busy playing ball all 
summer, or planning games, that they had no 
time to get into mischief. 
—— Sarasate, who died at Biarritz last month, 
was one of the most noted violinists of his 
generation. He was a Spaniard and the son of a 
regimental bandmaster. His formal musical train- 
ing began when he was twelve years old, and he 
won prizes when he was thirteen. As he gained 
mastery of himself and of his instrument, he was 
honored by decorations not only from the Spanish 
government, but from the governments of France 
and Germany. There was a magical quality in 
his playing and a fascination in his personality 
which made a strong appeal to painters and poets. 
A small volume could be made of the rhapsodies 
written about him, and Whistler’s portrait of him 
is one of the finest of that great artist’s produc- 
tions. 


hatever may be the provocation, a strike, by 
interrupting business, always works hard- 
ship. The interruption has been so serious in the 





ship-building industry in Great Britain that the 





























head of one of vuhe large ship-building companies 
in England lately informed his employés that it 
will be impossible to carry on the business if 
friction continues. He made four propositions 
for them to consider: First, that unless strikes 
cease the works will be closed; second, that if 
the trades-unions think they can run the business 
he will sell out to them at a price to be fixed by 
appraisers; third, that if the unions will not buy 
the business, he will take the members into the 
firm on a profit-sharing basis; and fourth, that a 
council be formed to settle disputes. The pro- 
posals had not been acted upon whén this was 
written, but the officers of the ship-builders’ unions 
were opposing the partnership and purchase sug- 
gestions on the ground that if accepted they 
would weaken the union, although they would 
benefit the employés of the firm. 


EFFECT OF AN AWFUL EXAMPLE. 


ad ell, John, what am I going to do with 
Eleanor? I can’t make her take any 
interest in practical things,” said Mrs. Parks. 

“You must remember, my dear, that Eleanor is 
young yet; she’s more interested in having a good 
time.” 

“Of course I want her to have a good time, but 
she ought to know how to do a few things besides 
play tennis and basket-ball. Why, when I was 
seventeen I could sew well and was a good cook.” 

“But you are a remarkable woman, you know,” 
said Mr. Parks, with a twinkling eye, “and you 
doubtless began by being a remarkable girl —” 

“Now, John, don’t be foolish,” answered Mrs. 
Parks, blushing with pleasure. “I wasn’t remark- 
able at all, and really I’ve tried so hard with 
Eleanor. I got up a luncheon club, to try and 
inspire her to learn cooking. Each girl was to 
prepare two dishes; but, dear me! Eleanor always 
had an imperative engagement, and at the last 
moment the cook or I prepared them. Then I 
told her she might have another muslin dress, 
which she wanted, if she’d make it herself, with 
my help. She talks about it, but never gets at it. 
What a time she’d have if she were married!” 

“Oh, don’t worry about it, Martha. Something 
will happen perhaps to direct her interest to home 
things. But she won’t be marrying yet a while.” 

“Well, [don’t know, John. Madge Richards was 
only nineteen —” 

At this moment Eleanor burst in, pretty as a 
picture, her hair a little wild and her face flushed 
from the game of tennis. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “have you heard 
what’s happened? Why, I think it’s perfectly 
awful! Madge Richards has come home! I mean 
she’s been brotght home. Her husband brought 
her. He said he hadn’t enough money yet to 
supply the necessary servants to take care of her, 
and he’d brought her back because she couldn’t 
do anything. Isn’t that awful?” 

“Yes, I think it is pretty awful,” answered Mrs. 
Parks, not daring to look at her husband, “but if 
she loves him she can begin and learn now.” 

“O John, isn’t it funny to see it work?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Parks the next night. ‘Though it’s anything 
but funny for those two poor youngsters,” she 
added. “I’ve been chuckling allday. This morn- 
ing Eleanor asked me if I could help her with that 
dress, and though I had planned to do other 
things, I said yes, and she worked like a Trojan 
all the morning. Then at luncheon she said she 
thought she’d surprise the girls of the old lunch- 
eon club by learning to prepare a whole meal, and 
then invite them to eat it. I told her she might, 
and to-morrow morning she’s going to learn to 
cream potatoes and make mayonnaise dressing. 
Poor Madge’s return has had more effect than all 
my planning and trying.” 

To which Mr. Parks replied, “Oh, I told you not 
to worry. Eleanor’s all right.” 
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NATALIE’S BRACELETS. 


atalie Joyce held a pretty braceleted arm 
before Pen Darlington. “See what it is to 
have a birthday!” she cried, gaily. 

“Three! Natalie Joyce, aren’t you the luckiest? 
And isn’t that one with the pearls a beauty?” 
Pen’s voice sounded as happy as if the pretty 
things were her own—it was a way Pen had. 

Natalie twisted the one with the pearls thought- 
fully. “It is lovely,” she said, “only I kind of 
hated to have Dick Marshall spend so much for it.” 

“Dick Marshall!” Pen repeated. 

Natalie dimpled. ‘‘And the others are from 
Ralph Dixon and Brent Lyon. Wasn’t it funny 
they should all have had the same idea? What is 
the matter with you, Pen Darlington? You look as 
solemn as an owl.” ? 

“T wish you—hadn’t let them,” Pen said, bravely. 

Natalie stripped the bracelets off and thrust 
them in her pocket. 

“T might have remembered what a Puritan you 
are!” she said, angrily. “You needn’t have said a 
word—it’s enough to stand there looking a hun- 
dred things, each worse than the last.’ 

“I’m sorry,” Pen faltered. 

“Tt looks like it!’’ Natalie retorted, marching 
off. At the corner, however, her anger fell away 
and her dimples came back, for she saw Rob 
Darlington coming, and in the secret place in her 
heart where she kept her dreams—still sweet and 
innocent girl-dreams, in spite of her vanity—Rob 
Darlington moved as hero. The two went on 
together, laughing and talking, both well content. 
But that evening Rob came to his sister’s room. 

“I want to ask you something, Pen,” he said. 

“All right,” Pen responded. She was very 
proud of her big brother. . 

“It’s about Natalie Joyce,” Rob said, seriously. 
“Pen, is it true that she accepts presents—valuable 
ones—from any fellow who gives them to her? 
Fellows like Ralph Dixon, for instance?” 

Pen shook her head. “No fair, Rob,” she said, 
quietly. 

“TI supposed you’d say that,” Rob returned. “I 
heard the fellows talking about it, and I wouldn’t 
believe it.’ He strode across to the window and 
stood looking out, whistling softly, a long time. 

Natalie wondered why Rob Darlington stopped 





coming to see her. Then she decided that it was | 
not worth worrying about. She never would have | 
cared for him, anyway; he was too proper. She 
liked boys who were good fun and gave you things. 
She had six bracelets now. 


* ¢ 


HIS CHANCE. 


| pportunity may come through a lucky acci- 

dent, but genius shows in seeing and using 
it. The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, now prime 
minister of Great Britain, was bound to distin- 
guish himself sooner or later, even though he 
first became noted through what seemed mere 
chance. Mr. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, tells 
of this piece of “luck” which paved the way to 
fortune. 


Mr. Asquith was the junior counsel to Sir Charles 
Russell, afterward Lord Chief Justice, as Lord 
Russell of Killowen, in the famous Parnell com- 
mission. For nine months he was immersed in 
the intricacies of that celebrated case. One oF 
while snatching a hasty lunch, Sir Charles to d 
Asquith that he would have to cross-examine the 
next witness. 

“This is most absurd!” exclaimed the astonished 
unior. “Mr. MacDonald is the next witness, and 
ne is one of the most important. Of course you 
will cross-examine him!” 

“No,” replied Sir Charles. 
will do it well enough.” 

It was no use to protest. Asquith was dis- 
mayed. He was totally unprepared. MacDonald 
was supposed to be a shrewd, intelligent Scotch- 
man, who would prove more than a match for the 
ablest cross-examiner. 

When Mr. Asquith rose in the court he was at his 
wit’s end. fortune, he put a question 
which was answered by the witness in a su- 
premely silly fashion. Mr. Asquith saw at once 
that he could play his fish with good results. He 
did so, and the process was one of the most bril- 
liant ag of skill ever witnessed at the bar. 

r Mr. MacDonald was turned inside out, and 
held up to a scoffing world, from which he gained 
the title of “Simple Simon.” 

Mr. Asquith that day established a reputation 
throughout the nation. He had seized his chance 
and made use of it. 


“T am tired. You 
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ONLY THE TRUTH. 


virtue carried to excess may become ridicu- 
lous. To such action one may well preach, 
“Be temperate in all things,” even in virtue! 
Amelia Opie, the English authoress, was not con- 
tent with any half measures, as is shown in a 
| letter from her, quoted in “Quaker Pictures,” by 
Wilfred Whitten. Mrs. Opie’s course of conduct is 
to be respected as proceeding from her conscien- 
tious nature, but fiction-readers may congratulate 
themselves that her opinions are not universal. 

Before she became a Quaker she wrote fiction. 
After her conversion she was asked to contribute 
a story to a magazine. Her answer to the editor 
ran as follows: 

“Thou knowest, or ought to know, that since I 
became a Friend I am not free to what is called 
to make a story. I will write a fact for thy peru- 
sal, or any little matter of history or truth, or a 

m if thou wishest, but I must not lie and say 
such and such a thing took place when it did not. 

“Dost thou understand ?” 


* ¢ 


AS SMART AS HIS BOY. 


hen Sir William Gilbert was twenty-seven, 

and was known to the world as a promising 
writer, his father, who was a retired naval sur- 
geon, wrote a semimetaphysical, semimedical 
book, entitled “Shirley Hall Asylum,” his first 
book. 4 

Not long ago Edith A. Brown, who was then 
preparing a biography of the younger man, havin 

eard that the son was the incentive from withou 
which ‘spurred into action the inherent but dor- 
mant literary talent of the father, asked if such 
was the fact. 

“Yes,” replied the author of the “Bab Ballads” 
and the wittiest librettos ever written, “I think 
the little success which had attended my humble 
efforts certainly influenced my father. 

“You see,” he added, with a suspicion of a smile, 
“my father never had an exalted idea of my ability. 
He thought if 1 could write, anybody could, and 
forthwith he began.” 
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ACCURACY. 


he literal quality of the Chinese mind is well 

illustrated by a story in The Travel Mayazine. 

An American, visiting in Hongkong, desired to buy 

some souvenir spoons, and with that purpose in 
mind entered a jeweler’s store. 


The selection made, he wrote upon a piece of 
paper the inscription, “Hongkong, 1906,” to have 
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the same engraved on the bowl. As he started to 
leave the store, the Chinaman called him back and 
asked for a deposit. 

The gentleman oy: him seventy-five cents, 
making a note of the fact on the paper on which 
he had written the inscription. 

When he called for the s 3 
was inscribed in the bowl, “Hongkong, 1906, paid 
seventy-five cents.” 
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A DEAD BIRD. 


“Erewhon’—which means “Nowhere”’—and 
of many other remarkable and suggestive books, 
is now more read than during his lifetime. He 
died in 1902. In one of his note-books he tells 
this incident, which must have amused the great 
Charles Darwin: 

Frank Darwin told me his father was once 
standing near the hippopotamus cage when a little 
boy and girl, aged four and five, came up. The 
hippopotamus shut his ore for a minute. 


“That bird’s dead,” said the little girl. “Come 
long.” 


*¢ ¢ 


TWENTY YEARS OF PLEASURE. 


t. Michael’s Church, Macclesfield, England, is 

noted for its beauty. In “The Manchester 
and Glasgow Road” Charles G. Harper tells of a 
curious epitaph in the churchyard upon one Mary 
Broomfield, who died in 1755, aged eighty. It 
reads as follows: 

The chief concern of her life for the last 20 
| years was to order and provide for her funeral. 
| Her greatest pleasure was to think and talk about 
| it. e lived many years on a pension of 9d. a 
| week, and yet saved five pounds, which at her 
| request was laid out at her burial. 





—— Butler, the witty but eccentric author of | 
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UNLEARNED LESSON 


By Nancy Byrd 
a x ' 





wice and thrice he had conned it over, 

Twice and thrice he had said it wrong ; 
The air was heavy with breath of clover, 
And shrill with joy of a robin’s song. 
One could see only the sweet blue sky 
With a silver cloud fleet sailing high, 
And the feathery tops of the tallest trees 
Stirring a bit in the lazy breeze. 
“Nine times seven is sixty-three.” 
“What do we care?” droned a honey-bee. 
“Nine times eight is seventy-two,” 
“And how can that matter to me and you?” 
“Nine times nine —” and a butterfly, 
Black and polished and pricked with flame, 
Tossing and tilting airily 
Over the brink of the window came. 
Straight by the desk like a flower a-wing, 
Poised on another, wavering, 
Shut and unshut in the gay sunshine— 
Who could answer for nine times nine? 


So it went through the hours’ retreating: 

A spider wove for him, magic-wise, 

A clambering rose looked in for greeting, 

And the lure of its beauty was in his eyes. 

The other children fared forth with laughter, 

Flocking out in the golden light; 

One might follow them only after 

He’d learned his lesson and said it right. 

And the long light ebbed with the ebbing day, 

And the far fleet dimmed in a sea of gray. 

After the sunset glow was past 

I groped my way to his seat, at last. 

Twilight, now, and the task undone! 

My heart was hard for the wayward one. 

The book had dropped, with its pages crumpled, 

Thumbed and folded and thumbed again ; 

And he lay quite still with his hot hair rampled— 

Fallen asleep at nine times ten! 

Late . . . and his sky was fading, colder, 

The glory that won him too dim to mark: 

I stooped and laid him upon my shoulder 

And carried him home through the deep’ning 
dark. 


Ah, in our grown-up school we ponder, 
Through the good days, on alien things, 
Letting our idle heart-dreams wander 
Over the world with truant wings; 

And often the unseen shadows creep 
Close, while our erring thoughts are turned: 
Master, what if we fall asleep 

Still with our lesson of life unlearned ? 
Humbly we pray, if Thou find it thus 
When the sad end of the day be come, 
For Thy great mercy pardon us, 

In Thy gentleness bear us home! 
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THE SECRET OF IT. 


n a large church in a great city 
| a little group of ministers and 

delegates assembled to ordain 
an assistant pastor. They filled 
only a few front seats in the vast 
auditorium, but they were men 
of note, and most of them met 
the candidate for the first time. 
Among them sat, unrecognized 
by most of them, a little old man 
in clerical attire, who gave clo- 
sest attention to the proceedings. 

The young man presented his 
diploma from a small college, his 
diploma from the theological 
seminary in the city, and other 
credentials customary at such 
gatherings, and the examination 
proceeded in regular form, de- 
veloping, as it went on, his life 
story. 

Born in a home missionary 
parsonage, living through his boyhood in several 
small and isolated villages, educated in a remote 
and struggling college, he had come to his theo- 
logical stadies with little knowledge of the 
great world, but with a well-trained mind, a 
strong and deep purpose that was tinged with 
passion for humanity, and a life clean and 
robust and strong. The three years of city life 
and of special study had enriched his mind, 
added cultivation to his equipment, and broad- 
ened his outlook without abating his zeal or 
lessening his spiritual earnestness. He was 
fulfilling his life purpose—a purpose he did not 
remember to have formed—when he gave him- 
self to the ministry, nor had he any recollection 
of struggle in the consecration of self to the 
higher life of the soul. To him it had all been 
normal. The processes had been logical and 
sweetly reasonable. 

The council retired for its deliberations, and 
the vote for the ordination of the young man 
was unanimous and hearty. But before the 
council recalled the visitors to the auditorium 
to announce its decision, and to assign the several 
parts for the ordination services to follow in 
the evening, it was suggested that it would be 
a pleasant and courteous thing to call in the 
aged father, and say a word of felicitation to 








him concerning the promise and rare spirit of 
his son. 

The old man reéntered the auditorium, walked 
down its long carpeted aisle, and was introduced 
by the moderator with words of hearty congrat- 
ulation. 

His eyes and heart were full, and it was with 
difficulty he controlled his voice. Then he said: 

‘*You haven’t yet learned the secret of my 
boy’s life. When his mother and I were mar- 
ried we prayed to God for a son, and promised 
Him that our first-born should be His. When 
he was born, I took him in my arms and 
carried him up to my study, and kneeling there 
among my books, I gave him to God. And I 
felt in my soul that day the assurance of what 
I now experience. - 

‘*Before he was two years old he was sick 
unto death. Four physicians, two of them from 
this very city, called, at great expense, to save 
his life, declared he could not live till morning, 
and left us alone with him. But we could not 
believe he was to die, and we asked God for 
his life. For six weeks I never removed my 
clothing, but in the end he lived. 

‘*He grew up generous, light-hearted with- 
out frivolity, courageous without being rude, 
strong and gentle, and always a child of God. 

‘*His mother passed on and did not live to 
see this day. But I have lived through all these 
days of faith and struggle, and now I can sing, 
like Simeon of old, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation.’ Whatever he does 
and wherever he preaches, I know my boy 
will be true.”’ 

The little, thin form rose to higher stature. 
The voice that began low and with hesitation 
rose to prophetic earnestness. The men gath- 
ered about listened with breathless interest. And 
when he sat down no one could speak, but every 
one was thinking that with such a heritage 
it was little wonder that the young man was 
what they had discovered him to be. 
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‘A GLUTTON FOR WORK.” 


he British civil service during the middle of 
| the last century was a delightful place for 
young gentlemen who wished a “job” with 
nothing to do. Mr. Arthur W. A’Becket, in his 
“Recollections of a Humorist,’” describes his first 
day in the war-office. After reading the Times 
through—no short task—and listening to the con- 
versation of his colleagues for a while, he ventured 
to address his chief. 


“Can I do anything?” I asked. “Is there any- 
thing for me to do?” 

He seemed a little perplexed. The other deni- 
zens of the room paused for a moment in their 
conversation to hear his reply. It seemed to me 
that they appeared to be amused. My chief looked 
at me and then at the papers in front of him. 

“Ah!” said he at last, with a sigh of 
“Are you fond of indexing?” ‘ 

I replied I was fond of anything and age og | 
that could be of the slightest service m 
country. If those were not the exact words 
used, that was the spirit of my answer. 

“T see, a glutton for work,” observed my chief 
with a smile that found reflection on the faces of 
my other colleagues. ‘ Well, A’Becket, just 
index this pile of circulars.” 

I seized upon the bundle and returned to m 
desk. Oh, how I worked at those circulars 
There were hundreds of them, and I docketed 
them with the greatest care and entered their 
purport into a From time to time my 
official chief, so to speak, looked in upon me to 
see how I was getting on. 

“T say,” said he, “there’s no need to be in such 
a desperate hurry. I am not in immediate need 
of the index. You can take your time, you know. 
Wouldn’t you like a stroll in the park Most of 
us have a little walk during the day. We none of 
ue ay on ceremony, and are quite a happy 

amily. 

But no, I stuck to my indexing, and after some 
three days of pony hard work, found my labors 
done. I took up the bundle of circulars, now in 
apple-pie order, and laid them on my chief’s desk. 

“I say, A’Becket,” said he, “this won’t do. 
You are too good a fellow to be allowed to cut 
your own throat, and for your brother’s sake I 
will = = a tip. Don’t do more than you are 
asked to do. Now I gave you those circulars to 
index because you would bother me for work. I 
didn’t want the index. Now it’s done, it’s not the 
least bit of use to me. Of course it may come in 
useful some day, but I scarcely see how it can, as 
the lot are out of date. But of course it may,” 
he added, to save my feelings. 


Telief. 
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A DANGEROUS STOWAWAY. 


lmost every ship which gets into port has an 

experience to relate of stolen passages. 

Perhaps the most curious case of a stow- 

away is told in a recent number of the New York 

Times. The adventure took place on the big 

British freighter Matoppo, which reached its berth, 
a short time ago, at a South Brooklyn dock. 


In February the Matoppo sailed from Calcutta 
with a load of rails for the Trans-Siberian railway. 
It unloaded at Dalny, and on its return trip, on 
the third night out, its strange stowaway was dis- 
covered. 

A number of chickens, kept in a coop on the 

oop-deck, were found slaughtered one morning. 

he next night a sheep was killed, and its half- 
eaten carcass left near the machinery-room. A 
watch was then kept, and it was found that a 
Manchurian tiger was on board the ship. The 
creature had stolen on board at Dalny, secreted 
itself, and driven on deck by hunger, had com- 
mitted the depredations which had set the crew 
to wondering. 

In spite of a strict lookout, no near view of the 
eat could be obtained. A daylight search failed 
to reveal its hiding-place. Once or twice the crew 
= sight of two green eyes glaring out of the 
darkness, but they vanished before a gun could 
be brought to shoulder. 

The thefts went on. Then, one night, a Chinese 
fireman, crossing the deck, was badly seared by 
the sudden appearance of the animal. The cap- 
tain decided that something must be done. An- 
other hunt was organized. The first, second and 
third officers were armed, and the crew provided 
with clubs to beat up the pome. It was night 
when the creature was finally discovered behind 
some odds and ends in the space under the poop- 


eck. 
The second officer was the first to see the big 





eat. Two blazing eyes were turned in his direc- 
tion, and the officer fired. There was a cry from 
the animal, and then the lithe body was launched 
full at its would-be slayer. The officer fired again, 
and then, as he half-turned to avoid the springing 
animal, it struck him full on the shoulder. The 
cat’s sharp claws cut his coat from the collar 

own. Then the beast bounded through the door 
— to the deck. 

At that spot coal had been piled up to the rail. 
The men who had run aft at the sound of the shot 
saw the animal bound up this pile and leap far out 
into the sea. 

“Tt was very interesting,’ said the second 
officer, ‘“‘but we were all disappointed because we 
lost the skin.” 











°° By Priscilla Leonard +e 


he sea is strong, impetuous, free, 
It smiles, it lures with mystery ; 
But who can build upon its wave? 
How many find in it their grave? 


The rock is rugged, bare and brown, 

It weaves no spell; it seems to frown; 
Yet it is safety—yes, and more! 

It holds the light that guards the shore. 
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THE MOTTO ON THE DOOR. 


rs. Basset returned from a long mérning at 
M the dentist’s just in time for luncheon. 
She recounted, in an absent-minded way, 
the incidents and distresses of the various manip- 
ulations which she had undergone during the last 
few hours, and replied to the questions of her 
family with an air that showed something to be 
on her mind. “What is the trouble, Sarah?” 
asked her husband. “You do not seem quite 
yourself.” 


“T am wondering,” she said. “I am afraid that 
it is stupidity on iy ! part,—stupidity and igno- 
rance,—but I cannot think what tuo means.” 

“Tuo?” inquired her ee son, who 
was starting Cesar. “Why, that’s Latin. It 
means,—let’s see,—why, it means to or for or by 
thy something, either masculine or neuter. What 
word came after it?” 

“None,” replied his mother. “Just tuo.” 

“‘Where did you see it?” asked Mr. Basset. 

“It was painted on one of the doors in Doctor 
Macabe’s office. I knew it was Latin, but I didn’t 
see the connection. I don’t now, either.’ 

“Tt must mean this is your way, this is thy door,” 
suggested the ingenious elder son, home from 
college on a vacation. 

“Don’t be silly, Fred,” said his father. “I con- 
fess I do not understand it. Tuo—get the lexicon, 
James, and we’ll find it.” 

The ponderous Latin ciieneny was brought 
and laboriously consulted. It shed no light on the 
mysterious term, Ce several amusing con- 

lectures were made. rs. Basset, pleased at 
nding that the others were as baffled as herself, 
romised to settle the question the next morning 

y a direct appeal to the dentist, whom she was 
due to meet again at ten o’clock. The family 
must wait in patience, each sticking to his own 
pet explanation the while. 

“Well,” said Mr. Basset the next noon, “what 
does tuo mean, Sarah?” 

“Haven’t pe guessed yet?” she asked, smiling. 

“No. Tell us.” 

“T found out all by myself,” she announced, 
triumphantly, ‘and I’m so glad that I didn’t ask 
the doctor. Do you give it ae 

“Tell us, tell us!” said her husband, petit. 

For answer, Mrs. Basset took a piece of thin 
paper from her shopping-bag. “I drew it on the 
way down-town,” she said. “Here is the door, 
just roughly sketched in, you see, and here is the 
mysterious word.” 

hey were all clustering about her. ‘Now what 
do you see when I hold it up to the light? It was 
a frees door, you remember.” 

his time the family was unanimous in its con- 
clusion. ‘Out!’ they cried as with one voice. 

“T knew it all the time,” protested the youthful 
Latin scholar, “but—but—I didn’t think of it.” 


A STRUGGLE THAT PAID. 


t took Max Greiber four years to become the 
| prosperous and respected proprietor of a res- 

taurant, after having been a loafer and a 
“bum.” His wife had died, his children were 
with their grandparents, and he himself had been 
twice in the hospital before he got to drifting. A 
useless, objectless, pitiful life it was that he led 
for a while. He “didn’t seem to succeed,” some- 
how. When he was at last on his feet again, and 
his own master, he told the story to an acquaint- 
ance as follows: 


I was a full-fledged hobo, I tell you! Slept out 
nights, and drank every time got a nickel. 
Many’s the time the cop has come along and 
warmed the soles of my feet to wake me up and 
keep me from freezing stiff in some alleyway or 
hall. But I got a pommee one day that made me 
see things differently. It was this way: 

I used to be cee ny ES mean clean and 
well-dressed. I took a pride in being smart. Why, 
when my wife was alive I wouldn’t start to work 
in the es with my dinner-bucket till my 
hair was parted just so—that’s the truth! 

Well, maybe vanity isn’t the worst vice a man 
ean have. was folng along the street this day I 
tell you of, and I came to where some fellows 
were putting one of those big plate-glass windows 
into a store front. They’d got the boarding off 
one face of the glass, and I turned the corner and 
came po onto a full-length reflection of myself in 
that window-pane. 

“Was” fa be I to myself 
bum that fellow is!” ~ And 
the face was mine. 

When I got it into my head that that blear-eyed, 
ragged, unshaved, or vision in the glass was 
the reflection of Max Greiber, that decided me. 
I wasn’t a minute deciding to turn square. I 
knew I was graduall yw | from bad to worse, 
but this struck me like aclub! I stopped drink- 
ing then and there—and it wasn’t any easy break. 
It was harder still to get to work. I’d got so used 
to loafing that I thought I was sick when I began 
to put some hard licks in once more. 

took the first thing that came to hand. I 
found a couple of bags and went to the nearest 
— where they were tearing down a house, and 

egged some wood. I didn’t have an ax and the 
workmen wouldn’t have trusted me with one if I 
had asked to borrow it. 

I broke the wood into kindling length with a 
povee- Meek. When I had two bags full I went 
hrough the streets hollering, ““Wood! Wood!” 
till I sold them. That gave me twenty cents. I 

aid half of it for a shave, and the next day, when 

’d earned more, I went to the barber again and 
got my hair cut. 

I kept at it like a doginatreadmill. I wasn’t 


“what a filthy-looking 
then I realized that 





contented with just filling my belly. As fast as I 
could, I got whole clothing from second-hand 
shops. I hired a room for a dollar a week. A lot 
of my old pals still hung round, and I set them to 
work. bought an ax, and sometimes I paid for 
the right to clean out the refuse wood where a 
contractor was at work. I cut the wood and sold 
it to my pals for five or six cents a bag. They had 
to bring the bags back or they didn’t get any 


more. 

Finally, when I got a little money together, I 
went back to my trade, saved up, and here Iam 
with a little business of my own to-day. I have a 
home, with the old folks and the kids in it. I 
can ay | realize that I was ever that chap I 
saw in the glass that day—and lucky for me 
I wasn’t too far gone to see myself as I was! 


* ¢ 


MOTHER’S TRANSFER. 


t was not often that Mrs. Ray came to town. 
When she did, she returned to her quiet home 
village tired and confused after the noisy day, 

and always with some new problem which the 
city had presented, but which it had not solved 
for her. Her son, a big man slightly better versed 
in urban ways, invariably explained things to her 
and frankly expressed his amusement at her pre- 
dicament, and she would good-naturedly join in 
his laugh. 


“I think the city is the most peculiar place,” she 
remarked one evening after a day of shopping. 
“The most peculiar.” 

“Well?” inquired her son. — 

“They’re giving free car rides now,” she went 
on. “I suppose it has something to do with the 
druggists’ convention, and the general freedom 
and hospitality. Anyway, I got one.” 

“How, mother?” 

“Just got it—that’s all. I don’t know how. 
There was a man in the square, and we all went 
up to him and held out our hands, and he gave us 
a = of paper. I received one, and asked a nice- 
looking boy what it was good for. He said it was 

‘ood for a ride on any outbound car. So I came 
home for nothing. 

“What are you trying not to laugh at? Don’t 
——_ po of your old mother. Tell, me immedi- 
ate 


He explained the transfer system, and when the 
old ay realized that she had stolen a ride, he 
had all he could do to dissuade her from returning, 
to Ray her nickel. 

“Give it to a conductor on the same line and tell 
him to ring it up,” he said. 

“T surely shall,” she replied, gratefully. “But 
how shall I do it so that he won’t think I am a 
= erson?” 

4 “E e’ll understand,” said her son, “because I 
0. 


* ¢ 


THE EXPECTANT HAND. 


n recording an illness of his grandfather, Gen. 
| John Watts De Peyster tells an amusing story 
in connection with Indian hemp. It is printed 

in his biography by Mr. Frank Allaben. 


Indian hemp was recommended as a remedy 
during my grandfather’s ilmess, but where to get 
it was the age a Finally some one said it was 
grown in the garden of old Mr. Henry Brevoort, 
who owned a large plot on the east side of Broad- 
way, extending through the Bowery above 
Tenth Street. Grace Church stands on part of 
this ground. 

Doctor Bibby gave me some money, told me to 
jump into his sig. drive up to Brevoort’s old low- 
storied cottage house on the Bowery, and tell the 
owner that 1 wanted some Indian hemp for my 

randfather, John Watts. I was to use diplomacy 
f necessary, but not to return without it. 

I trotted along briskly, roused Mr. Brevoort 
from a nap, stated my case, found no demur, and 
got the Indian hemp, which he dug up with his 
own hands. 

“How much am I to pay?” I questioned. 

“T never sells it,” Mr. Brevoort replied, ‘‘be- 
cause if I takes money for Indian hemp, it weak- 
ens the vartoo.” 

I stated that I was ordered to pay, and we dis- 
cussed the matter, walking across the garden 
toward the gig, which I had left on Broadway. 

had made up my mind that I had met witha 
disinterested Christian, had replaced the money 
in my ket, and had my foot on the gig step, 
when I felt a brawny, sunburnt, freckled han 
restraining me, and heard these words whispered 
in my ear: “I never sells Indian hemp, for that 
weakens the vartoo, but if I gives it, I never 
refuses a present.” 

I extricated the money confided to me, placed it 
in the expectant hand, hurried home and related 
my story, and I have heard it laughed over many 

mes. 


* ¢ 


LANGUAGE THAT HE KNEW. 


he late Bishop Potter once, in his early days, 

had occasion to officiate at a christening in 

a small fishing village on the Massachusetts 

coast. The proud father, says a writer in Harper’s 

Weekly, a young fisherman, awkwardly holding his 

first-born daughter, was visibly embarrassed under 

the scrutiny of the many eyes in the congregation, 

and his nervousness was not decreased by the 

sudden wailing of the infant as they stood at the 
font. 

When the time for the baptism arrived, the 
bishop noticed that the father was holding the 
child so that its fat legs pointed toward the font. 

“Turn her this way,” he whispered. But the 
father was too disconcerted to hear or under- 


stand. 
“Turn her feet around,” the bishop whispered 
again. But still there was no response 


he situation was fast becoming critical, when 
an ancient mariner in the back of the church 
came to the rescue. Putting his weather-beaten 
hand to his mouth, he roared across the room, 
“Head her up into the wind, Jack!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tobias, Horace, Daniel, Richard, Clarence, 
Osear. 

2. Bard, beard; can, cane; lac, lace; ban, bean; 
Dan, dean; find, fiend: aster, Easter; aves, eaves; 
late, elate; ye, eye; fact, facet; do, doe; case, 
cease; nap, heap; met, meet; us, use; tin, tine; 

at, pate; pat, peat; rag, rage; bony, ebony; fan, 
ane; wave, weave; trip, tripe; bacon, beacon; 
fast, feast; par, pear; merge, emerge. 


MUSICAL 4. CASTE 
UNISON REPAY 
SILLY BEARS 
ISLE WORLD 
coY BE RY 
AN CROWD 
L ROWEL 


5. Bob, o, link—bobolink. 

6. Sympathy. 9. 

7. Can, fan; cook, book. 

8. Cataract, catalpa, catacomb, 
catamount, catapult, catastrophe, 
Catawba, caterpillar, category, 
catnip. 


URORA 


CuD> 




















FROM ONE TO THREE. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
y fae year she had one candle 
Upon her birthday cake 
She couldn’t blow it out, and so 
We did it for her sake. 
Only a crumb we let her have, 
She cared not in the least, 


For, ere we'd well begun, alas! 
She nodded at her feast. 


The year two candles glimmered 
Upon the sugar-ice, 

With bib and pin beneath her chin, 
She finished off a slice. 

She made us happy speeches while 
A crumby smile she wore, 

And that birthday, I grieve to say, 
She wept aloud for more. 


To-morrow, when we gather 
In honor of the day, 
Napping, we'll find, is left behind, 
With crumbs and tears for aye. 
A hostess in beribboned white, 
A graceful bow she'll make; 
Almost a grown-up girl will light 
Three candles on a cake! 
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THE LAUNDRYMAN. 


BY ELLEN LAKE. 


hen everything had been played with twice, Bob 
came to a standstill. ‘‘I don’t want to be here 
any longer. I want mother to come,’’ he said. 

Grandmother made no answer. She tied the end of her 
ball of yarn to the top of her rocking-chair. She unwound 
it till it reached across the room, broke it off, and tied the 
other end to aunty’s chair. 

‘*That’s a new clothes-line,’’ she said, as she seated 
herself in her rocker, ‘‘and you’re the laundryman.’’ 

‘*But I haven’t any clothes to wash,’’ answered Bob. 

‘*If I had that newspaper over there,’’ said grandmother, 
**I’d soon make you some, Thank you.’’ 

Bob watched her scissors snipping their way through 
the paper. ‘‘O grandmother,’’ he cried, ‘‘you’re cutting 
a stocking! I see its toe and its heel.’’ 

“It?s a pair,’’ said grandmother, taking them apart. 
‘*Here they go into the tub.’’ She tossed them into grand- 
father’s chair. ‘‘You’d better wash them.’’ 

Bob saw that the leather seat was a wash-board almost 
as good as Norah’s. Keeping the stockings out flat, so as 
not to tear them, he rubbed them up and down on it. 

‘*What’s this?’’ asked grandmother, holding up a funny 
piece of paper she had been cutting. 

Bob laughed. ‘‘It’s my shirt!’’ he said. ‘‘There are 
the sleeves. I’ll wash it, too.’’ 

Next grandmother made a queer thing with dangling legs. 

‘*Trousers !’’ cried Bob, and washed them in grand- 
father’s chair, too. 

‘‘Why don’t you hang that tubful up to dry now?’’ sug- 
gested grandmother. ‘‘They look clean.’’ 

Bob set to work. He had to fold each garment over at 
the top so it would hang. 

‘*There they are,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Oh! The trousers 
have fallen off. I don’t want them to do that. O dear!’’ 

“IT know. I rocked my chair a little, by mistake,’’ 
grandmother explained, ‘‘and that made the clothes-line 
move. But you know often a breeze comes and blows the 
clothes off on the ground. Just rinse the trousers out again. 
And here are some more clothes to be washed with them.’’ 

**Mittens !’’ cried Bob, as he put them into the chair-tub. 
“T see the thumbs! And those with fingers are gloves. 
And what’s this big one? Oh, a nighty, with long legs 
and feet, just like mine! And what a pretty. handker- 
chief, with rounds on the edge!’’ 

Soon these new clothes were washed and on the line. 

‘‘Now,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘sit in aunty’s chair and 
make a gentle breeze blow, so that they’ll dry. Laundry- 
men always want their clothes to dry fast.’’ 

Bob rocked a little, and the clothes-line tied to the chair 
dipped, and the paper garments swung and flapped. ‘‘See 
the wind blow. Hurrah!’’ he cried. 

‘*Now you make some clothes,’’ said grandmother, giving 
him his round-pointed scissors. 

Bob found he could cut belts and neckties and handker- 
chiefs and towels, and even sheets for Teddy Bear’s bed. 
Generally he did not like to sit in a chair, but it was fun 
to cut clothes and to make the breeze blow. Now and then 
he rocked very hard, and shouted, ‘‘Look out! An awful 
wind’s coming! There goes my washing into the mud!’ 

Of course it had to be washed and dried again; and then 
more garments had to be cut. But by supper-time, when 
mother came, there was a wheelbarrow-load of all sorts of 
clothes, all clean and dry, and ready for the next game. 














“She nodded at 
her feast.” 


DRAWINGS BY 
FLORENCE €E. STORER. 











“She wept aloud 
for more.” 











“A graceful 
bow she'll 


make.” 

















THE ANSWER - BOOK. 
BY ANNIE W. McCULLOUGH. 
I n school they have an answer-book 
To tell what sums are right; 
But teacher will not let us look, 
Nor even touch the answer-book. 
No, we must tug and fight, 
And struggle with arithmetic 
Until our sums come right. 


I wish there was an answer-book 
That mother dear could buy. 
I’m sure she’d let us take a look, 
And not lock up the answer-book. 

For she would know we try, 
And sometimes it would help us so. 
Such books no one can buy. 


I’m going to make an answer-book 
When I am big and tall; 

And children then may often look 

Into my splendid answer-book — 
I'll give it to them all. 

And it will answer all they wish, 
Not just arithmetic, 

But all the things we ask to know, 

When grown folks say, ‘Don’t bother so!”’ 
Just wait till I am tall! 





UNCLE NED'S MAGIC. 


BY BELLE LAURENCE. 


atter, patter, drip, drip, sang the rain on the roof. 
p Tearfully Teddy glanced from the window. 
**O dear !’’ he sighed. 

**O dear!’’ echoed Frank and Betty. 

‘*Guess daddy couldn’t make a fire on the rocks to-day,’’ 
said Frankie, with pictures of the intended corn roast vividly 
before him. This was very evident by the sudden down- 
pour which followed his remarks. Even sight of the lake 
was shut out from him. 

It isn’t such an easy thing to amuse two eager little boys 
and a little girl on a rainy day. Sailing boats in the bath- 
tub was fast becoming tiresome. A sudden gust of wind 
rattled the windows, and the children did not know that 
somebody had opened the door and was standing right 
behind them, and they did not know, either, that that 
somebody was Uncle Ned. 

The children had not seen Uncle Ned for a long time, 
so of course they were very glad to see him, and just at 
the right time, too. Somehow uncles always happen to 
come at just the right time, so it was not any wonder that 
he was besieged with kisses, and coaxed to tell a story. 
Thoughtfully Uncle Ned gazed at the logs in the fireplace. 

“*T’ll tell you, chums,’’ he said, prompted by a sudden 
idea, ‘‘let’s have another magic trick, and this shall be 
called the ‘Russian Mountains.’ And now I'll get the 
things necessary.’’ 

While the children were gathering round the table, uncle 
returned with a small kerosene lamp, a strip of paper about 
four inches wide and about three feet long, a glass of water, 
a teaspoon and a small plate. These he placed on the 
table, while from the long bookcase he selected four books, 
decreasing in size from a very large to a tiny book. 

He lighted the lamp and held the strip of paper over the 
top near enough so that it soon became covered with thick, 
greasy lampblack. ‘Then on the backs of the books, which 
he had stood upright and about four inches apart, he 
pinned the paper, the greasy side toward him, allowing 
the end nearest the tiny book to rest in the plate. 

‘*Now, then,’’ said Uncle Ned, ‘‘we are ready,’’ and 
taking a little water in the teaspoon, he let it fall drop Dy 
drop upon the paper. 

**Gracious !’’ said Frankie. ‘‘Just see how it rolls!’ and 


sure enough, one after another the tiny drops rolled down 


the inclined plane of one book, gaining speed enough each 
time to mount the next, and so on into the plate. 

The children each in turn dropped some water on the 
paper, and watched with delight the tiny drops striving to 
see which could gain the plate in the quickest time. It 
was near supper-time when they thought to look out of the 
window—and what a surprise greeted them! The rain 
had ceased, the dark, threatening clouds had gone, and the 
sun was shining bright and clear. The next day they could 
have their picnic, and a much better time because they 
would have Uncle Ned with them. 

* & © 

WHEN her large wax doll came to grief, Katherine came 
to her mother and said, ‘‘I don’t want to cry, but my tears 
are all unfastened.’’ 


A LITTLE girl of three years of age was one day sitting in 
her little rocking-chair before a grate fire. ‘The heat becom- 
ing very intense, she stood up, and exclaimed, ‘‘I’m going 
nearer where the fire isn’t!’’ 
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STAM P 100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

6 COLD & SILVER TINSELLED CARDS 10 
With Your Name or Address on Them, ‘ Cc. 
Beautiful embossed floral cardswithrich sparkling tinsel. 

COLORED CHRISTMAS POST 
CARDS AND TAGS, i . 
All beautitel new designs. The best bargain ever 
ered. Latest Catalogue Free. 

KING & ry oO 200 Broadway, New York, Dept.42. 
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Snowless Coasting 
Boys and Girls, Get a Rockaway. Runs on roller bearings. Can 
ifely coast without snow anywhere a sled runs. No dragging 


eet. New wuiding principle. Safety brake reyulates speed. Sent 
aaa t $3. 50: express prepaid east Rocky Mountains. Order 
from this ad.; money back if not satisfied. Wholesalers, dealers, 
order big tor Christmas. 
Write for Sree booklet —“ Snowless Coasting.” 





THE ROCKAWAY COASTER CO.., 69 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.”’ Delightful 
xf after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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FOR THE PARLOR 


RUBBERTIPPED ARROW 
ae HARMLESS _ 





















get more intgrost and excitement than from 
any other parlor game. Fave a rifle or pistol 
range in your ‘ erfectly harmless. 
Two millions have been oo if your 
dealer hasn't them, send to us at 
once. 





‘ PISTOL. weaning 
f $1 pave hermione $2 : 25-inch Nickel. 


ie” 


and 3 Arrows, | Plated Rifle, ae 
post paid. 3 Arrows, postpai 


ELASTIC TIP CO. 
370 ATLANTIC AvE. Boston, MAss. 
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EAGER TO WORK 
HEALTH REGAINED BY RIGHT FOOD. 


The average healthy man or woman is usually 
eager to be busy at some useful task or employ- 
ment. 

But let dyspepsia or indigestion get hold of one, 
and all endeavor becomes a burden. 

“A year ago, after recovering from an opera- 
tion,” writes a Michigan lady, “my stomach and 
nerves began to give me much trouble. 

“At times my appetite was voracious, but when 
indulged, indigestion followed. Other times I had 
no appetite whatever. The food I took did not 
nourish me and I grew weaker than ever. 

“T lost interest in everything and wanted to be 
alone. I had always had good nerves, but now 
the merest trifle would upset me and bring on a 
violent headache. Walking across the room was 
an effort and prescribed exercise was out of the 
question. 

“Thad seen Grape-Nuts advertised, but did not 
believe what I read, at the time. At last when it 
seemed as if I were literally starving, I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts. 

“T had not been able to work for a year, but now 
after two months on Grape-Nuts I am eager to be 
at work again. My stomach gives me no trouble 
now, my nerves are steady as ever, and interest in 
life and ambition have come back with the return 
to health.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








THE OLD FAMILY DocToR | 


EXTRACT 
Soothing, Healing, Refreshing. 


The test of time has only served 
to strengthen confidence in 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
THE MOST USEFUL HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York. 

















Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM, 


ag LS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
j can do it. Send your 
} address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
i chow ‘ou how to make 
'B to $10 8 day. OUT- 
IT F. to workers, 
Ja) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 

Dayton, Ohio 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








he American Battle-Ship Fleet left 

Yokohama October 25th. There was not 
a single desertion from the fleet during its week’s 
stay in Japanese waters and not a single case 
of disorderly conduct on the streets. Every- 
where there were the warmest manifestations 
of friendship on the part of the Japanese 
people, as well as the representatives of the 
imperial and local governments, and of the 
Japanese army and navy. The Mikado sent 
a friendly message to President Roosevelt, and 
the President replied with an expression of the 
thanks of the American people for the generosity 
and courtesy shown to the visiting fleet. At 
Tokyo 10,000 Japanese school children sang the 
American national hymn in English, while 
Admiral Sperry and his officers passed in pro- 
cession between their ranks. At Yokohama 
an incident occurred which aroused great enthu- 
siasm among the Japanese who witnessed it. 
A triumphal arch caught fire, and the flames 
threatened to reach a Japanese flag which floated 
from a staff at the top. An American sailor 
climbed up the arch, 
dashed through the blaze, 
and brought down the im- 





| Ath’ Saiaiacieal — 
The Vermont Legisla- 
| ture, October 21st, reélected 
William Paul Dillingham, 
Republican, to the United 
States Senate; and elected 
Carroll Smalley Page, 
Republican, to fill the ~ 
unexpired term of Senator Proctor. Mr. Page 
is a banker and merchant. He has served in 
both branches of the Vermont Legislature, and 
was governor of the state from 1890 to 1892. 
He is 65 years old. 7 


& 








CARROLL S. Page. 














nadian Elections.— Elections for the 

federal House of Commons, which were 
held in Canada October 26th, resulted in the 
success of the Liberal party. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Liberal premier, will have in the 
new House of Commons a majority little less 
than that which supported him in the House 
recently dissolved. The opposition based their 
campaign largely upon charges of extravagance 
and favoritism on the part of the Liberal minis- 
try. Quebec, which is Sir Wilfrid’s stronghold, 
returned exactly the same number of Liberal 
members as at the preceding election; and Lib- 
eral losses in Nova Scotia and Manitoba were 
partially offset by gains in New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. The new 
provinces of Saskatchewan and ‘Alberta elected 
a majority of Liberals. The Liberal majority 
in the new House will be about 60, against 
64 in the last House. 

& 


A= Moderate Policy, on the part 
both of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, 
gives promise of a peaceful adjustment of the 
difficulties in the near East. The Austrian 
government has announced that it will not insist 
that the question of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina be entirely eliminated from 
the program of the international congress, al- 
though it cannot admit that the powers have 
any right to question that proceeding. The 
Bulgarian government, under pressure from the 
powers, has-accepted the principle of paying 
compensation to Turkey, which it had previ- 
ously withstood, and as a further guarantee of 
pacific intentions has dismissed 60,000 reserv- 
ists, leaving its army at its normal strength. It 
bas sent a plenipotentiary to Constantinople to 
negotiate a treaty with Turkey. 
& 


| penncapegen Distress in England has be- 
come so acute that the government has intro- 
duced in Parliament relief meisures looking 
to the expenditure of at least $1,500,000 upon 
public works, to give employment to those who 
are out of work. The number of unemployed 
in the United Kingdom is estimated at more 
than 600,000. In London alone 250,000 persons 
are receiving relief, and Dublin, Sheffield and 
other cities are spending considerable sums 
upon public works to furnish employment. 
& 


Aze= Wedding.—Amid the booming of 
artillery and the chiming of church-bells, 
Duchess Alexandra Victoria of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was married, October 22d, to Prince 
August William of Prussia, the fourth son of 
Emperor William. The prince is 21 years old, 
and his bride is three months younger. 
& 


ecent Deaths.—Rey. Dr. Hiram Bing- 

ham, a Congregational missionary in the 
service of the American board in the Gilbert 
Islands since 1856, and translator of the Bible 
into Gilbertese, and author cf commentaries in 
that language, died October 25th, aged 77 years. 
——Brig.-Gen. Harry Leland Haskell, U. 8. 
A., retired, died October 25th, aged 68 years. 
General Haskell served with distinction both in 
the Civil War and the war with Spain. 





Zigzag Picture Puzzles. 








HESE. puzzles are made by pasting colored reproductions of 

famous paintings on panels of thin wood and cutting them into 

many irregular pieces. After these pieces have been thrown 
together promiscuously, they must be replaced in their proper location, 
as shown in the picture. This solution of the puzzle appears very easy, 
but wait until you try to fit one of these cleverly dissected pictures 
together and discover the fascination of building the crooked edges of 
tiny blocks inte the warm tones and fine outlines of a famous painting! 


When you have conquered the seeming impossibilities of one picture 
the fun is not over, for it is nearly as difficult to repeat the feat, and you 
at once feel spurred to try a new subject. 
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“Where Does This Piece Go?” 











Not since the “Fifteen Puzzle” swept the country has anything 
seized popular interest so quickly and completely as Zigzag Picture 
Puzzles. This fact is strikingly shown in the following extract from a 
recent New York daily. 

“The picture - puzzle craze has come to town, and those who are not 
staying awake nights to fit the puzzles together are using them as a 
sedative to put them to sleep. Millionaires and ministers, lawyers and 
doctors, military and civil service men have all been inoculated with the 
new puzzle germ. * 

“A Supreme Court Justice, recovering from an illness, was sent a 
puzzle by a friend, and he received it ungraciously; a Supreme Court 
Justice does not amuse himself with children’s toys. He put it together, 
however, and now he is hard at work absolutely absorbed in a third. * * 

















“He is asking now if some one will not start a picture -puzzle club, 
the puzzles to be circulated so that each puzzle fiend may have more 
puzzles at less expense. 

“The puzzles are fatal to any one who looks at them. The people 
who sell them are forbidden to open the boxes, because if they do they 
become absorbed and neglect their sales. These sales are many of 
them made at unusual times. The saleswomen in a department store 
the other morning arrived to find a perturbed woman who looked as if 
she had been sitting up all night. She was waiting for some one to come 
and sell her a puzzle. She ~~ it and hurried away.” 





Offer 1. Susi Picture Puzzles. 


This offer comprises two fifty-cent Puzzles,— two different subjects, 
— each cut into fifty pieces. Both given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price 
50 cents each, post-paid. 


Offer 2. One Picture Puzzle. 


This Puzzle, containing one hundred pieces, given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra. Price 
$1.00, post-paid. 


ALL ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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to learn telegraphy 
and take Railway po- 
sitions. Good wages. 
Expenses low. School 


s } oes old old. eames 4 viene railroads. Catalogue free. | 
RAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


, ’ A $10,000 
Hunters? ji— Guide 1.20% 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 

\ about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $2 00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 

home buyers “Hides tanned intoRobes Send for Price 

ist. Andersch Bros,, Dept. 23, Minaeapolis, Minn, 


"TEN thousand prizes will be 

given January rst for the best 
drawings sent us by children under 
14. It costs you nothing to try. 


Ask your shoe dealer for the 
Selz “Liberty Bell” shoe booklet 
telling about the 10,000 prizes. 


All good shoe dealers sell 
Selz «« Liberty Bell’’ shoe. 
lf yours doesn’t, write 
««Selz, Chicago’’ for the 


booklet. Largest makers 
of good shoes 
in the world 
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of the year is 
ice-skating. 

, ‘To insure 
r strength, 
/ safety, 
/ speed and 
complete satis- 
faction, always buy 
“the celebrated 


—- & Berry Skates. 


(Quality made the name famous.) 








There are none “just as good.” 


Our new Catalogue will assist you in making 
a selection. It contains hockey rules and 
directions for building an ice rink. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 

















Every Real Sey Wants 
a Real Watch—and 
So Does Every Girl. 


Ingersoll Watches are real watches — they 


are carried by millions. At the same time their 
small cost makes it possible for every one to 
own one of these guaranteed timekeepers. 


The 









Dollar Watch 


is a handsome, durable watch for boys — and 
for men, too. It winds and sets at the stem just 
like a hundred-dollar watch, and it doesn’t get 
out of order easily. 

‘Then there is the Eclipse Watch, in a variety 


of fancy cases, at $1.50; and the New Junior 
The “Mideast Dress Watch at $2.00. 


~ ee. $2.00 Watch For Girls 
is . 4 le “= that will delight ev 
girl aa sees it. case comes in nick nickel, 
gun-metal or gold- bod finishes ; also made in 
more elaborate cases up to $5. 
Sold by 60,000 dealers — everywhere ; or 
sent direct, postpaid, upon receipt of price 
(if by registered mail, 8 cents additional). 


Robt. H. Ingersoll 























NATURE @ SCIENCE 











_ of Gold and Iron.—lIron and gold 
when melted together may be mixed in 
various proportions, and hardened or crystal- 
lized. Alloys containing 10 per cent. of gold 
are harder than pure iron, but as the proportion 
of gold increases above that amount, the alloy 
becomes softer. Silver and iron do not form 
alloys. e 


he Storm-Nose at Sea.— The pictur- 
esque name of Storm -nose (Gewitter- 
nase) is given in Germany to the wave of high 
barometric pressure which often precedes a 
storm or a heavy squall. The barometer rises 
suddenly, and then falls more gradually. It is 
believed that this phenomenon is responsible for 
sudden changes in the level of the sea. Obser- 
vations on the seas surrounding Denmark have 
led to the conclusion that the change of level 
thus produced sometimes amounts to no less 
than three feet. * 


lant Pathology.— Among the ‘‘young 
sciences’? now being developed stands plant 
pathology, which is intended to be for plants 
what medical science is for man. Few people 
realize, says Dr. E. S. Reynolds, the large loss 
of money caused every year by plant diseases, 


/ | and fewer yet know that much has already been 


done to diminish this loss. A conservative esti- 
mate of the annual loss through the bitter rot 
of apples in this country is $10,000,000. By 
proper spraying methods 90 per cent. of the loss 
from peach yellows has been saved. Oat smut 
has nearly lost its terrors. Curious facts have 
been developed, such as this: The common 
grain rust, although identical in form and 
appearance on wheat, oats and rye, cannot be 
taken from any one of the three hosts and 
grown on either of the others. 
= 

gpg Turbines.—One of the objec- 

tions urged against turbine -engines has 
been their inability to run backward as well as 
forward. John Ogg of Aberdeen has invented 
a form of turbine which avoids this difficulty. 
The steam enters the machine through a hollow 
axle, and thence acts upon the wings of the 
rotating disks mounted upon the axle. When it 
is desired to reverse the motion, a new set of 
disks, having their wings set at a reverse angle, 
are brought into play, and by means of grooved 
valves the steam is projected against them, thus 
producing a backward motion. The reversal of 
motion can be produced instantaneously. 

& 


om Bronze.— This material was 
invented by the French chemist, Deville, 
in 1859, and was used experimentally for the 
manufacture of domestic utensils and articles 
of jewelry. It has the color of gold, and retains 
its brilliancy, not being attacked by salt water 
or the atmosphere. It consists of 10 per cent. 
of aluminum to 90 of copper. The former great 


| cost of aluminum prevented the extensive use 


of the material. Since aluminum is now easily 
procured, it is suggested by H. Le Chatelier 
that aluminum bronze might well be largely 
employed. It is now used to some extent in 
the manufacture of ship’s screws, and other 
machinery exposed to salt water. It has the 
tenacity of Bessemer steel, and when heated is 
easily forged and rolled. It can now be manu- 
factured at a price not greatly exceeding that of 
copper. e 


acteria in Coal.—Mr. C. Potter has re- 

cently shown before the Royal Society in 
London that in certain conditions of exposure 
to the air charcoal, coal, peat and other amor- 
phous forms of carbon undergo a slow process 
of oxidation produced by bacteria. It is sug- 
gested that this fact may account for the deteri- 
oration of stored coal, its gradual loss of weight, 
and its occasional spontaneous heating in ships’ 
bunkers. If the bacteria are not the sole cause 


| of these things they may induce them, chemical 


oxidation accompanying and continuing that 
begun by the organic agents. The carbonization 
of vegetable coals, says a French writer, is due 
to the intervention of microbes at the beginning 
of their fossilization. When the coal reaches 
the air again, other bacteria take up the work 
of fermentation that was interrupted millions of 
years ago. ° 


ly cata Pields on the Sun.— Professor 
Zeeman confirms the interpretation sug- 
gested by Prof. George E. Hale of the meaning 


|of the doubled lines seen in the photographs 


made at the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
spectra of sun-spots, namely, that sun-spots 
are strong magnetic fields, the direction of which 
is mainly perpendicular to the sun’s surface. 
The behavior of a spectral line emitted by iron 
vapor between the poles of an electromagnet, 
says Professor Zeeman, cannot be distinguished 
from the radiation of iron vapor immersed in 
the interior of the solar vortices photographed | 
by Professor Hale, although the latter are situ- | 
ated nearly 93,000,000 miles away. If this | 
interpretation is confirmed, Professor Zeeman | 
adds, it will afford a rera causa for the per- | 
turbations of the electric and magnetic equilib- | 
rium of our earth and its atmosphere. 





THE BOSTON GUARD PENHOLDER | 
Makes good writers. It compels correct penholding. 
Sample post-paid Ten Cents. 
é BOSTON SCHOOL SPECIAL gS co., 
61 Trust Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


full of illustrations and de- 
Foes eaneng of all manner of 


AW FURS WANTED. For reliable prices, re: ady | 2e stamp 
R about 7; ist, address LEMUEL B: K, Lock Box 338, | FOR BOYS pre tod : 
Hightstown, N. J. Reliabler efere eee — if « applied for. will bring you our interest- 
— ing 80-PAGE CATALOG, 
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electrical novelties, —Motors, Dynamos, Te Telegraph Instru 
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BAKER'S COCOA 





A perfect food, preserves 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
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HIGHEST 
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IN | 
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A $10 Holiday Gift 


from Larkin 


Without Cost 


ARKIN Factory-to-F amily dealing saves for 


you all cost that adds no value; gives you 


AMERICA 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off 


the profits of wholesalers and re- 

health, prolongs life | ieee reduces the cost 

| of living; affords you $20.00 

worth of unquestioned excel- 

| lence for only $10.00. Your 
Established 1780 money goes twice as far. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. and fine Products _— pb | 


1 Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 





Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders and 





other Food Specialties — over 200 home 














Jee aes 


needs of high quality to select from. 

You get with each $10.00 order the 
saved middiemen’s expense in a Pre- 

mium that alone would cost you 
about $10.00 at retail. 

Larkin Premiums are noted for their excellent design, 
workmanship, finish and durability. Over a miliion satis- 
fied families, representing every state in the Union, regularly 
cut much of their living expenses in half by Larkin Factory- 
to-Family dealing. The Larkin Factories are the largest 
in the world successfully co-operating with the consumer. 


Send No Money 


We will ship to any responsible person $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium selected, on 30 
days’ trial. If customer is not pleased we guarantee to re- 
move goods at our expense, refund freight charges and 
make no charge for a reasonable amount of Products used in 
trial. Ask any Larkin customer in your vicinity about 
Larkin quality and square dealing. 


Our new enlarged Product 
FREE and Premium List, also 
hg joe Catalog, 


"Laskiss i ; 


Established 1875 BUFFALO, N.Y. 


—Fill In— Cut Here — Mail Today — 


Lavkitt Ca. Mail postpaid, Product and Pre- 
mium List No. 92 and tell how I can furnish my 
home out of present cost of living. 











Is the heart’s desire of youth in 
Winter—the only sled that satis- 
fies the boy or girl who knows. 

The fastest, safest, strongest ever invented. 
A Boy’s sled—the only one Girls can properly 
control. Steers easily around others without 
dragging the feet—runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull u .* 








Saves its cost in shoes the first Winter—pre- 
vents wet feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to 
last of special steel and second growth white ash, Name.. suaubsonssosecccmuanes puesspecsensentnnmam 
handsomely finished. Insist ona Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer— Se bihinitinenicitattnininnevineisinnnninnsieninnatomsnnuuseenianainnitl -_ 
long, low, narrow, speedy, moderate-priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how BPR i nceisnsecsssscenasonsesenuanacascasiticnnantopencunamniainn - 
it steers) and colored Christ booklet with prices. 
t ) and color hristma we prices eee 


S. L. ALLEN € CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 











































COMES OUT 
A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 


ELICIOUS in 

flavor, leaving the 
mouth delightfully cool 
and refreshed. Cleanses 
antiseptically and thoroughly 
without scratching. More 
convenient, more efficient and 
less wasteful than powder or liquid. 


COLGATE & CO. 


ET acquainted 

through the con- 
venience of the ribbon. 
Make friends through the 
superiority of the cream. 













A generous sample will 
be mailed you if you 
send a 2-cent stamp. 


Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York. 
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ACCESSORIES FR THE SILK 


SCHOOLROOM FLAG 


EACHERS who are using our Silk Schoolroom 
Flag for the observance of the Pledge of Allegiance 

will be interested in this new Outfit of Flag Accessories. 
Its make-up is as follows: 1 Polish-finished Staff, 
44 inches long, made in two sections, with Brass 
Acorn Tip and double Brass Ferrule; 1 Staff 
Holder, which may be attached to the wall near the 
teacher's desk, and 1 Sateen Flag Cover. This com- 
bination provides for the proper display of the Flag 
during school hours, and the Sateen Cover will make 
an appropriate receptacle for the Flag when it is 


Oe | furled daily at the close of the school session. 


SPECIAL PRICE. The Outfit of Flag Accessories will be sent st-paid 


to any teacher or school for 50 cents. The Silk School- 
room Flag, 24x36 inches, will be included for 40 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
0000000000000 00000000000 000 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus 
weekly paper for all the family. 
scription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. 
at the 

matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Now Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ted 
ts sub- 
Entered 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Otfice to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MILK - SICKNESS. 


his is a disease af- 

fecting both dairy 
cattle and man. It 
formerly prevailed ex- 
tensively in some parts 
of what was then 
called the West,—Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois,— 
but more particularly 
in the northern part 
of Ohio—the Western 
Reserve. The disease disappeared with the 
growth of the country, and in later years doubt 
arose whether there ever was such a malady. 
Recently, however, an affection, presenting the 
very symptoms described by the older medical 
writers as those of milk-sickness, has appeared in 
New Mexico. 

In cattle the disease is called the “slows’’ or 
the “trembles,” the latter name being given 
because of a peculiar muscular tremor which is a 
conspicuous symptom. The animal appears list- 
less and refuses to graze, but drinks eagerly if 
water is offered, and keeps by itself away from 
the rest of the herd. Soon the trembling comes 
on, the animal is no longer able to stand, its 
breathing becomes slower and slower, its eyes are 
dull and glazed, its legs cold, and death follows in 
two or three days. Constipation is usually marked 
throughout the entire course of the disease. 

The malady prevails especially in marshy dis- 
tricts and along the borders of rivers with low 
banks. Post-mortem examination of animals dead 
of the “trembles” shows a condition of the liver, 
kidneys, heart and muscles similar to that caused 
by certain poisons, namely, fatty degeneration 
and peculiar cellular changes. It is believed to 
be due to the action of a special bacillus, that is, 
to be a specific infectious disease. 

In man the affection is believed to arise from 
drinking the milk or eating the insufficiently 
cooked flesh of diseased animals. The symptoms 
in the human being are loss of appetite, nausea 
and vomiting, intolerable thirst, extreme muscular 
weakness, and sometimes trembling, obstinate 
constipation, a peculiar sweetish odor of the 
breath, and cull pain in the abdomen. There is 
little or no fever, and often the temperature is 
below normal, the body, and especially the ex- 
tremities, feeling cold to the touch. 

The disease is more fatal in cattle than in man, 
yet in man it is very serious, and death is not 
uncommon. The cause of the trouble in cattle is 
unknown, although, as before mentioned, it is 
believed to be an infectious disease, somewhat 
similar to tetanus. 

There is no special treatment, and cases have to 
be managed by meeting the symptoms as they 
arise, and trying to maintain the strength of the 
patient and to increase the natural powers of 
resistance. 








* ¢ 


‘* THE WILD BOAT OF THE ATLANTIC.” 


‘i . since the yet recent building 
of the mighty British battle-ship of that 
name, followed by others of the same kind, and 
the wide discussion of their special qualities and 
advantages, has become a word familiar to all 
ears. The impudent Yankee humorist has par- 
odied it as the “Skeered-o’-Nothin’ ” ; the scientific 
disputant has used it to signify a type merely, and 
one hears of how many Dreadnoughts each of the 
great rival navies of the world is planning to con- 
struct. 

Half a century ago, however, there was already 
a famous Dreadnought, but it was neither Eng- 
lish nor a man-of-war. The vessel in which every 
American then took pride was not a thing of 
massive steel and thunder-speaking great guns, 
but of tapering masts and lovely lines, and sails 
like snowy clouds. It was the swiftest winged 
thing afloat; so swift, such a gliding vision of the 
waters, that it was nicknamed the “Wild Boat 
of the Atlantic,” and was often mistaken by super- 
stitious seamen for the Flying Dutchman. 

Even the pictures of it preserved—and most of 
them are crude enough—suggest much of its 
wonderful grace and speed. One of the best 
shows it driving through a moonlit sea, every sail 
drawing, and the red cross which it always bore 
painted conspicuously on its foretopsail, supplying 
the one dash of living color in a scene all motion, 
mystery and night. On the margin is inscribed 
the tonnage, fourteen hundred and thirteen; the 
length of keel, two hundred feet; of deck, two 
hundred and twelve feet; the extreme breadth, 











forty-one and one-half feet; depth of hold, twenty- 
six and one-half feet. It had three decks. 

It was launched on October 6, 1853, in New- 
buryport, at the shipyard of Currier & Town- 
shend on the Merrimac. In that ancient city, only 
the other day, died Enoch P. Lunt, one of the last 
of the old ship-builders, who acted as foreman in 
designing and building it. 

It sailed for many years between New York and 
Liverpool, once making the run from Sandy Hook 
to Queenstown in nine days and thirteen hours, 
and twice slipping in between the steamers, and 
carrying first news to Europe. It was wrecked 
off Cape Pefias in 1869. 

Sailors’ chanteys often preserve the lore of ships 
and the sea as the riming games of children do the 
folk-lore of the land. It is not the great new 
British Dreadnought of which they still sing, to 
what Mr. Kipling, who heard it in Gloucester, 
calls “a most dolorous tune, like unto the moaning 
of winds and creaking of masts” : 

The en she’s storming down the Long Island 
shore; 

Cap’n Sam’ls he’s a-driving her as he’s often druv 
before, 

With every sail drawing, aloft and alow— 

She’s the Liverpool packet—oh lord, see her go! 

(Chorus.) 
She’s the Liverpool packet—oh lord, let her go! 


* ¢ 


THE STORY OF A SONG. 


he story of ““Ninety and Nine,” the well-known 
hymn the music for which Mr. Ira D. Sankey 

improvised in a burst of deep feeling, was told by 
the Rev. Dr. C. E. Locke, at the funeral of Mr. 
Sankey. The evangelist had found a little poem, 
“The Lost Sheep,” in a Scotch newspaper, so runs 
Doctor Locke’s account in the Brooklyn Zagle, and 
had clipped it. One nightin Edinburgh Mr. Moody 
asked him to sing. Mr. Moody had just finished 
his sermon, “The Good Shepherd.” Mr. Sankey 
had no thought of composing a new song, but 
he used to tell the story: . 

“As I sat at the . 7 my fingers fell on A flat 
and my eyes fell on that little poem. I began to 
sing and I sang the words of that m.” 

hen he had finished, Mr. Moody rushed down 

from the platform_and asked him where he had 
found that song. He said it was the most wonder- 
ful song he had ever heard. Mr. Moody was 
weeping, Mr. Sankey was weeping and the audi- 
ence was in tears, so great was the impression 
produced by the song. 

“T sang it as God gave it to me,” Mr. Sankey 
replied. He never ¢ — a note of the song 
from the time it fell from his lips. 


* 


SOMETHING DEFINITE. 


fig onan Spring, in spite of the beatific sound of 
her name, had a bad temper. One day she 
insisted on crying, and protested, when the ques- 
tion was put often enough to elicit an answer, 
that she had a “pain.” Exactly where, she would 
not or could not describe. Her persistent fretting 
finally won for her a vigorous spanking. 

After the punishment there was quiet. A caller 
came, and heard the tale. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Spring, “she kept saying 
that ‘it hurt her,’ but she wouldn’t say where. 
So there seemed no other way to stop her bawling 
than to spank her.” 

— of localizing the pain?” suggested the 


sitor. 
“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Spring, heartily. “That is 
it precisely.” ; 

*® ¢ 


AN EASY JOB. 


ndifference displayed in the face of the uncer- 

tainties and dangers of life is characteristic of 
the Wessex dwellers in the “Islands of the Vale,” 
according to Eleanor G. Hayden, the author of 
the book of the title, who supports her statement 
with a story of humorous turn. 

A certain cottage and its old mistress had im- 
proved so greatly in comfort and appearance that 
a visitor shrew ly surmised that the son of the 
house, a lazy ne’er-lo-well, had turned over a 
new leaf. He irquired about it. 

“Yes, sir, 4 son’s in work now,” said the 
a mother. “Takes good money, he does, 
too. ll he has to dois to go twice a day to the 
circus and put his head in the lion’s mouth. The 
rest of his time ’e ’as to himself.” 


* 


WHERE THE ‘GOOD ’UNS”’ WERE. 


Or of the mottos which, though good, are rarely 
applied, is “A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place.” A writer in the Dundee Adver- 
tiser tells of a London cab-driver who seemed to 
think that affairs were ordered after this pattern. 
As he swung down the Strand, an American sitting 
beside him asked him to point out the spots of 
interest. 

“Right you are, sir!” agreed the driver, touching 
his hat. “There’s Luggit ’ill, where they ’ang 
’em.” 

A little later, “There’s Parliament ’ouses, where 
they make the laws wot does it, acro8s the way. 
An’ there’s Westminster Habbey, where they 
buried the good ’uns wot didn’t get ’anged!” 


* 


ONE THING HE COULD NOT HAVE. 


Ithough there was no sort of toy which could 

be bought and for which Harold had expressed 

a desire that was notin his possession, he still 

had his unsatisfied longings. “I know what I 

wish I was, mother,” he said one day, when his 

own big brother had gone away and the little boy 
across the street was ill. 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother. “Perhaps you can 
be it, Harold; mother will help you. Is it to play 
soldier?” 

“No, indeed!” said Harold, scornfully. “I just 
— I was two little dogs, so I could play to- 
gether.” 


* ¢ 


SUFFICIENTLY MARRED. 


**\7ou want to get damages, I suppose,” said the 
lawyer to whom Mrs. Donovan’s husband 
escorted her on the day after she and Mrs. Leahy 
had indulged in a little difference of opinion. 
“Damages!” echoed Mrs. Donovan, shrilly. 
“Haven’t I got damages enough already, man? 
What I’m afther is satisfaction.” 





FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczemas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with losq of hair, are speedily, perma- 
nently and economically cured. (Adv. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD ? 


If so, take advantage 
of to-day’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit- grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific 
Coast Extension of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
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Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Ladies’ “‘ Worth.”’ 


A lady’s shoe in which 
materials, beauty of style 
and superior workman- 
ship combine with the 
comfort and protection 
afforded by the Cushion 
Sole to make a shoe 
has never been 
excelled. 


DAVID CUMMINGS The Worth 
Wke af Gece tots5) Cushion Sioe 


The Cushion Sole is moisture- 
proof, and makes rubbers un- 
necessary except in severe 
storms. The Cushion Sole af- 
fords an easy resting-place for 
every part of the foot, greatly 
relieving fatigue. 7ry it. 


WOMEN'S, 
$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
MEN'S, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 

If your dealer will 
not supply you we'll sell 
vou direct. Send his 
vame and ask for Cata- 
logue. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 
406 E Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


























pleasant farewell’’ after its use. 
At all druggists. 





RESINOL 
SOAP 


Bland, Soothing, Stimulating, Antiseptic and Nutrient without 
a suggestion of druggy, ‘‘ disinfectant ’’ odor, or sensation. 

It is delightful for Bath, Toilet, Shaving or Hair-Washing, im- 
parting a Satin-like texture to the Skin of Babe or ‘‘ Full-grown.”’ 

It is sure protection against Skin-Disease Contagion. 

Its lather is smooth, creamy, soft and cleansing, ‘‘ leaving a 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 

















Charlotte 4 la Baronne 


Made with 


NABISCO 


The hostess who delights in surprising her guests 
with some new and unexpected dainty serves 


NABISC 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins 








RECIPE 
Remove almost all the center from a round sponge cake and cover the edges of 
the cake with NA BISCO Sugar Wafers, held in position with Royal Icing. 
Tie band of pink ribbon around center and place on dish. Mix one cupful of 
chopped fruits; add eighteen Festinos, one tablespoonful of sugar and three of 
orange syrup. Soak for one hour. Strain off liquid and add fruits to one pint 
of whipped cream. Heap the mixture in the wafer case just before serving. 
Decorate with halves of NA BISCO Sugar Wafers and walnut meats. 











Festimo—aAnother dessert confection in the form 


of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Buy the 
‘TSatthiel= 
Carmen Bracelet 


N° one of the cheap imita- 
tions sold as Carmeus, but 
which are made to get. around 
the Carmen patents and do not 
possess the Carmen features. 
There is only one Carmen 
Bracelet, and that is stamped 
inside ‘‘Carmen”’ and is in a 
box bearing the name ‘‘ Car- 
men,’’ and the name is copy- 
righted. If you want the most 
beautiful bracelet, and one in 
which the expanding and con- 
tracting featuresare permanent, 
buy the genuine Carmen. 


Sold by all reliable dealers. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS GOMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 









































INVITATION. 


yo are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* @ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Vermont Legislature has reélected Hon. 
William Pitt Dillingham of Montpelier to 
the United States Senate for another term of 
six years, and has elected Hon. Carroll Smalley 
Page of Hyde Park to fill the remainder of the 
unexpired term of the late United States Senator 
Redfield Proctor. Portraits of the Senators 
elect, from their latest photographs, are repro- 
duced on the front cover page. 

Senator Dillingham is a native of Waterbury, 
where he was born in 1843. He received an 
academic education, studied law, and was 
admitted to practise in 1867, and soon became 
active in politics. Rounding out some sixteen 
years’ experience in public life, he was elected 
governor in 1888, and shortly after the close of 
his term was elected United States Senator, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Justin 
S. Morrill. He was reélected for the full term, 


in 1902, and during the late session of Congress a 


was conspicuously useful as chairman of the 
United States Immigration Commission. 
Senator-Elect Page was born in the same year 
with his colleague, but a few months earlier, 
at Westfield. He also has been prominent in 
the affairs of the state, having held important 
offices previous to his election as governor, in 
succession to Governor Dillingham, in 1890. 
He has been termed the best-known man in 
Vermont, for his business, the buying of calf- 
skins, extends to every hamlet, and, indeed, to 
all parts of the world. Probably few million- 
aires anywhere are more popular than the 
Senator elect, of whom it has been said, as 
illustrative of his democratic manner and his 
wide acquaintance, that if Vermont boys and 
girls could vote, he would be elected unani- 
mously to any office he sought. 
& 
here may have been places in New England 
where dulness and quietude prevailed during 
the week that ended October 24th, but T Wharf 
at Boston was no such place, for there all records 
of the receipts of fish for an October week were 
surpassed. More than two thousand tons were 
landed from one hundred and thirty-two sehoon- 
ers, and it is estimated that the crews of the 
vessels shared nearly one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. These totals do not include 
the catch of the fishermen who go out every day 
in small boats on short trips. If they did, they 
would be still more impressive. 
& 
stitch in time saves nine when health is to 
be mended, and it is pleasing to note an act 
like that of a corporation in Shelton, Connect- 
ieut, which has resolved not only to take care 
of its employés when they are ill, but to try to 
guard them from illness. The lives of many 
young people are wrecked, says the president 
of the corporation, for the want of seasonable 
caution and advice. Henceforward, therefore, 
any man or woman in his service can have a 
medical examination for the asking, and the 
physicians who have been engaged will not be 
backward about volunteering warnings to per- 
sons who seem to be endangering health. When 
in spite of such precautions illness comes, the 
invalids will be doctored and nursed; and all 
these helpful attentions will cost the employés 
nothing. e 


ere are persons who think that the nastier 

the medicine that a doctor gives the more 
potent it is bound to be, and such persons are 
doubtless akin to the old fellow who ‘‘liked 
water with some taste to it,’’ and to the people 
who have made the reputation of many a 
queer ‘‘mineral spring.’’ At Franklin Park, 
in the Dorchester district of Boston, there is a 
spring which has long been famous. Poems 
have been written about it. Men and women 
came from afar to fill their jugs and bottles at 
this fountain, and many a small boy acquired 
an income by serving regular patrons with the 
water. Only the other day, however, a citizen 
who was accustomed to frequent the spot took 
a sample of his favorite beverage to the board 
of health, desiring to know exactly what gave 
it so pungent a flavor and whence it derived 
medicinal virtues. The board had the sample 
analyzed, took another sample, ‘‘under the most 











favorable conditions,’’ analyzed that, and then 
closed the spring. It proved to be heavily im- 
pregnated with chlorin, a poisonous gas which 
is highly soluble in water—a bleach instead of 
a tonic, and a substance that, instead of strength- 
ening, corrodes or eats away organic tissues. 

& 


Sd the best home gardens in windows, on 
roofs or in back yards, a Boston society 
woman annually awards a number of prizes. 
After the awards are made many persons call 
to see the gardens, and such visits sometimes 
draw attention to the forbearance and the freak- 
ishness of Jack Frost. In an East Boston 
garden which won a prize this year hundreds 
of flowers were blooming bravely during the 
last week in October, although gardens all 
round had been destroyed. It is true that the 
one which survived was sheltered in a measure 
by fences and walls. Yet in another instance, 
in Dorchester, a row of nasturtiums bordering 
two sides of a piazza was smitten in the spot 
that seemed to be best protected. At the ends 
of the long row the flowers continued to thrive 
for more than a fortnight after all in the center 
had died. Nor can any of the neighborhood 
experts assign a reason why the two clumps, 
thirty feet apart and facing different points of 
the compass, should have outlasted all their 


companions. oe 


DRIVING DUCKS. 


Ve y naturally ducks are sent to market by 

water. In China they are not only taken 
to market that way, but they go alive and 
work their own passage. The pages of a recent 
book of travel, ‘‘ Wander-Years Round the 
World,’? by Mr. James Pinnock, tell how the 
author met flocks of these birds being driven 
down the Yangtze from Ta-tung to Wu-hu. The 
sight illustrated Chinese industrial life. 


We passed during the day two flocks of tame 
ducks, two hundred ducks in each flock, being 
driven from a point up the river a long distance 
to a market very much lower down. They are 
together by a man and a boy in a sampan, 
wing them, the man armed with a long 

having a rag of considerable length 
attached as a lash to keep them together, and two 
wily trained old birds to lead them on their way. 

After swimming down-stream all day, ducks 
and men alike get tired toward night, and land 
— a suitable site, taking a rest for the night, 

rah on again the next morning. he 

birds keep together in a wonderfully compact 

—— Ge it would be impossible for inom & to 

pm up-stream, as they could not stem the 
current. 

On the broad canal, near Wu-hu, was an 
enormous flock, consisting, it was said, of no 
less than five thousand birds, which were being 
conducted a long distance in a somewhat similar 
manner, but in this case with an escort of fifteen 


men, each in a tub, like a wash-tub, 
punting along with bamboo poles, assisted by 
another five men running along the banks to 


prevent the birds landing or passing through 
openings where the water had broken the banks 
and was fiowing over into the surrounding 
country. 

The ‘anal here is very wide, and the country 
is swampy. The birds, seen in the distance 
coming toward one, suggest the approach of a 

wave. 
* © 


RUSTIC ORATORY. 





K an earlier period of English rural life there 
was perhaps more of an equality between | 
the landowners and their laborers than exists | 
to-day. A recently published book, entitled | 
“Coke of Norfolk and His Friends,’’ gives a | 
lively picture of society in his day. Among 
the homely occasions described is the dinner 
given at the end of the sheep-shearing season 
at Holkham. 


The farmers, whom Coke encouraged to ex- 
press their opinions freely, were often, wholly 
unsuspected by themselves, a source of diversion 
to an audience —, we are informed, was 
‘in high good humor’’ after the ample meal. 

The shortest speech on record at the clippings 
is said to be the following. A certain farmer 
was observed to be making efforts to rise to his 
feet, but each time he was hustled back by 
his companions, who, probably on the principle 
that a prophet is without honor in his own 
country, recomme him to hold his tongue. 

**Sit down, will’ee!’’ they reiterated, firmly, 
when suddenly Coke netiesl the little commo- 
tion, and interfered. 

i see,”” he said, ‘‘that good fellow has 
oqeaes sey to us. Pray let him —__ 

e man, ee preven ply dy: tly 

feet and hammered on the table. 
found silence at once re’ through the room, 
and he delivered himself as follows: 

‘*Maister Coke and suchen, what I wish 
to say is—if more landlords would dée as 
Maister Coke Se oie, Snes be tans Go cn Say 
die dée!’’ And amid thunders of applause 


he reseated himself. 


* © 


TOO REAL. 
ager may be either a joy or a sorrow. 
Two small girls, mentioned by a writer in 
the Delineator, had such vivid fancies that the 
consequences were nearly as serious as if the 
event had occurred in real life. They were 
talking about their dreams for the future. 
‘*When I grow up,”? said Mary, ‘‘I’m goi 
to be a ‘'~ -teacher.”’ ” 
“We ll, RF mf, to be a mother with four 
childvon’”” eatd 
‘*Well, when they come to my school I’m 
a, Fe to whip = whip them, whip them !’’ 
ou mean thing!’ said Stella, as the tears 
came into her eyes. ‘‘What ~t my poor 












children ever done to you ?’’ 


1 A ee, Se < bli 

eased to sen any one oe requesting it sc 

an By Acute = 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED | 


to sell SOUVENIR POST CARDS. Samples and 
terms free. Dickerman & Son, Taunton, Mass. 


Williston Seminary, “{2hanyion tas 
Prepares for college or nary he and m 
eet y oust laboratories in Ph zac, Chemistry and 

Biol sy ew Athletic Field, mile wt = htaway 
track. 68th year. JOSEPH H. pal. 


. 
University of ane, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 








ww. Ele ctive courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History. ete. Leg eel. Necessary erpenses 
about $250 a year. ry Fellows,Pres.,Orono, Me. 





COME-AND-FIND-ME PICTURE-PUZZLE 


One Dollar Each. 


You can exchange this puzzle for another when you 


wish. Twenty-five cents each exchange. (By mail ten | 
centsextra.) Erchangeable only at Miss Thayer's studio. | 


102 Fenway Studios, Ipswich St.. Boston, Mass. 










“ CHIEF OF THEM ALL.” 


— 
SAMOSET CHO: 


Different from Others. 
There’s so little diversity in the flavor of the 
ordinary chocolates, that many persons have no 
reference. They simply ask for * Chocolates.” 
Vith Samosets it’s different. Their flavors sug- 
woods and wild flowers and earry you back to 
joset’s: tine, before the white man came. 

t Cl os 
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WASHED FIGS 
SNORE saat 





Are the choicest of Smyrna 
Figs carefully washed, then 
packed in air-tight jars, 
which keep the fruit moist, 
fresh, es in its original 
form—absolutely 


Clean, Wholesome, 
Tender and Delicious. 


Unequaled in Quality or Flavor. 
Send for our Booklet of Receipts FREE. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 


HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 


A Child Can Run It. 


It gives the maximum of 
heat with the minimum of coal. 
Will save you money, give 
you a warm house in the 
coldest town, and make no 
dust for the housekeeper to 
work over. 


A Send for Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


Toothache ff 
Gum 

not only stops tooth- 

A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 

cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 

and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 


ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16c. {Hf 
c. $s. Dest é Co., 5t Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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“eae for Boys, | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ee ) 














Geo, Rockwoods (os 





Rockwood 
Wool 
Underwear 


MADE IN ee 
SINCE 


Begin the winter with 
Rockwood’s Inderwear 
and avoid arip ye, colds,and 
the whole train of winter 
discom fortsthat come from 
being improperly clothed. 

Roekwood’s Underwear 
is made from wool—pure 
clean, unadulte rated 
stock. Can be had in nat- 
ural wool, white, scarlet, 
buff, camel’s hair, and 
many fancy colors. Prices 
from $100 to $2.00 per 
garment according to 
quality. 

The Rockwood label isin 
the neck and on the waiat- 
band, and the name “ Rock- 
wood” isonevery box. We 
do not retail, but if your 
dealer does not handle 
Rockwood’s Underwear, 
advise us, giving his name, 
and we'll see that you 
are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
BENNINGTON, VT. 











Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country Houses 


This system provides water under pressure 
for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
in cellar. 

Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 
It’s a great 
protection 
in case of 
fire. 


Let our 
Engineers 
Agure out 
your needs, -¥ 
whether for $ 









—_———$——————— as 
SHOWING 
ON OF | 
PRESSURE TANK ( 
WITT MAND PUMP 
rf : 
small estate. NES 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKL ET ' “Dp AND 
READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
































UR Winner’s Outfit contains 
many valuable helps and 
suggestions for easily obtaining 
new subscriptions for The Com- 
panion. This Outfit is new in 
every detail, and the methods 
which it suggests are those which 
in our long experience have proved 
most successful. The Outfit will 
wisely direct the energy and per- 
severance of our workers, and will 
allow them to profit by the ex- 
perience of our most successful 
canvassers. One of these Win- 
ner’s Outfits will be sent abso- 
lutely free to any Companion 
subscriber upon application. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








you took this summer. 





IT’S TOO SMALL 


That’s the only fault with that gem of a kodak picture 
Send us film or plate negative 
and $1.00 today and we will make you one of our 
beautiful new process 8 x 10 ““Whitone” Enlarge- 
ments artistically mounted. Money returned if not 
satisfactory. Price list of other sizes on application. 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY, North Bennington, Vermont. 
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5 YEARS THE 
LEADERS 



























MOST HEAT 
WITH LEAST 
FUEL 








“Lhey meet the 
most exacting 
requirements © 


Sold by 
Leading 
Dealers 


























